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tue cmc EDMUND WILSON once wrote that “ anyone - ee 
" who-has had anything to do with magazine offices: `. 

. Kknows'that there is: always a Higher Power which ‘~t * 
- decides all important issues: the magazine as an af Se 
` entity ım itself.” Nowhere have 1 fouñd this to'be * 

. truer-than at Current History “Current History ae 


do that,” or “That doesnt sound likea Current’ - et 
k History article” are phrases often heard m these’ cee 
- «editorial offices. +. pe. 


_ What is it that Current History does or ‘doesn't dot 7 
: It'doesn’t publish “propaganda v with footriotes,” as e l 
‘historian David Oshiñsky so aptly described a- recent. 

" attempt to reshape « our understanding of the ad 
. McCarthy era. Nor does it.align itself with any 5. 
political movements or-academic schools of thought. 
‘What it does try to do is bring a reasoned perspective”. 

z to bear on the politics of our times. That may appear; - 
“a suspect project at, a ome when reason itself is found: 

-wanting by some, but:based on the.response of. .-; S : 
"present readers; ıt will remain, as it has since ae D 
the:Ihission of the magazine. 2  “ A = 

-This anniversary. issue surveys the central ~ B rat 

"concerns of world politics during Ciirrent History's’. re 
` first 85 years. Our ¿úthors journey through the’ al ` 
“exghtidecades to-reflect on the shifting patterns of =. * 

world: ‘politics and Ainerica’s global-involvement. - : 

Their views are accompanied by excerpts from past : a 

Current History authors commenting oh similar 0 

themes. -We hope you find that ‘both sets of authors “> 

have accomplished ‘their tasks with thé wisdom, “es 
he , straightforwardihess—and, perhaps, “the wit—that are, ` 

“found in the essay by George. Bernard Shaw that ee 

` concludes this issue—and with which the history a 

- Current History ‘bégan: E o 
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_AS you know, Current History receives no outside ` oc 
funding of any kind; the magazine survives because ** 
“of your loyal support. We dedicate this issue to all of, 
“our editors, authors;.employees, and'subscribers (past _ 
, anid Present) who have made our 85th year posibles 
We, hopé to continue; to serve you well into the next, - 
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To Die For: 
War and America’s National Interest 


| H. W. BRANDS 


t 
ver the years, Americans have entertained 
a variety of ideas regarding what their 
country ought to do or be in the world. It 
ought to promote democracy and defend human 
rights. It ought to ensure access to foreign markets 
and be the engine of the international economy. It 
ought to punish aggressors and serve as the guar- 
antor of global order. In an ideal world, where polit- 
ical and economic constraints and the contending 
claims of other countries did not apply, Americans 
might attempt all they wished for. In the real world, 
choices are necessary. A country can only have the 
foreign policy it is willing and able to pay for. 
While some foreign policy resources are inter- 
changeable, others are not. Dollars spent on eco- 
nomic aid might be shifted to the construction of 
submarines. But the ultimate coin of the foreign 
policy realm—soldiers placed in harm’s way in 
wartime—is nonconvertible. And it is ın this non- 
convertible currency that national interest is ulti- 
mately valued. Put succinctly, the test of what a 
nation wants is what its citizens are willing to go to 


war for—and perhaps die for. 


MAKING THE WORLD SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY 
Since 1914, Americans have gone to war fora 
variety of reasons, material and ethereal. The 
administration of President Woodrow Wilson ini- 
tially opted for neutrality i in World War I, on the 


sound thinking that most Americans saw no com- 


| 


H. W. BRANDS 1s the Ralph R. Thomas Professor of History at 
Texas A & M University He is the author, most recently, of 
What America Owes the World: The Struggle for the Soul of 
Foreign Policy (New York. Cambridge University Press, 1998). 


pelling national interest at stake between the Allied 
and Central Powers. Between the summer of 1914 
and the spring of 1917, however, this attitude began 
to change. The proximate cause was the German 
torpedoing of American ships on the Atlantic fol- 
lowing Berlin’s declaration of submarine warfare in 
a zone about the British Isles. Earlier President Wil- 
son had spoken of being “too proud to fight”; as the 
American death toll from the torpedoing mounted, 
he no longer did so. Rarely have Americans ques- 
tioned that the defense of American lives consti- 
tuted a national interest, and they did not then. 

Wilson could have responded to the German 
submarine offensive by barring American vessels 
from the forbidden zone, much as President 
Thomas Jefferson had done in 1807 when Ameri- 
can merchants were caught in a similar crossfire 
between France and Britain. But unlike Jefferson, 
Wilson stood for Americans’ rights as neutrals in 
wartime. And by all evidence, a majority of Ameri- 
cans stood beside him. Freedom of the seas and 
freedom to trade with whomever Americans wished 
constituted, in 1917, an interest Americans would 
die for. 

When Wilson requested a war declaration from 
Congress that April, his justification went beyond 
the defense of American lives and American com- 
merce; he spoke of making the world “safe for 
democracy.” Wilson judged that a war that did not 
restructure international relations would be a war 
half-finished; the president interpreted the national 
interest to include the creation of what became the 
League of Nations. 

Unfortunately for Wilson, his interpretation out- 
ran his political support. To some extent the presi- 
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loser, Saddam Hussein, thumbed his nose at the 
United States and the United Nations. Many Amer- 
icans wondered whether the war had been worth it, 
despite its low cost in casualties. 


THE DAWN OF COMPLACENCY 

This wondering contributed to American reluc- 
tance to fight for—or even make a threatening dis- 
play of force in—Bosnia. Americans knew less 
about Bosnia than about the Persian Gulf, except 
they knew Bosnia had no oil. Those who knew his- 
tory gave some credence to the argument that the 
post—cold war trouble in the Balkans presaged 
greater trouble in the rest of Europe, but this rea- 
soning was lost on that larger number who had for- 
gotten who Franz Ferdinand was, if they had ever 
known. For them, Bosnia was a small faraway 
country where women and children were being 
killed for reasons unclear. It might be worth a few 
peacekeepers, but it wasn't worth a war. 

Rwanda rated even less than that. The 1994 
genocide in this Central African country was abso- 
lutely appalling, but it was becoming evident that 
the world after the cold war could be an appalling 
place. What was Rwanda to the United States? Cer- 
tainly not enough for anything like armed inter- 
vention, in the minds of most Americans. 


As the century draws to a close, it is unclear that 
anything—at least anything at all likely—is worth 
a war to Americans. President Bill Clinton can order 
unmanned missile attacks against suspected terror- 
ist targets in Afghanistan and Sudan; perhaps he 
might bomb Baghdad for building forbidden 
weapons. But a real war—a conflict in which sub- 
stantial numbers of Americans might die—seems a 
stretch. Americans are more secure in their territory, 
institutions, and values than since before 1941; 
there appears to be nothing to fight for on that front. 
American prosperity—the war aim behind Wilson's 
insistence on neutral rights in 1917, and the moti- 
vator of much cold war thinking—is hardly assured; 
but the chief threats to the country’s economic 
health come from economic instability in Asia and 
Russia rather than some Saddam-like challenge that 
might be countered by military force. Democracy is 
doing better than in any previous decade; where it 
is faltering, it has faltered on its own, and presum- 
ably will have to recover on its own. 

Surveying this shortfall of causes to die for, some 
Americans have grown nostalgic for the days that 
demanded the highest expression of patriotism and 
national service. Others count their blessings, 
recalling that previous respites from war have been 
temporary, and guessing that this one will be too. M 
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America’s Liberal Hegemony 


! G. JOHN IKENBERRY 


en the Berlin Wall fell and the Soviet 
Union collapsed, it appeared that a new 
era was dawning—not just for the peo- 


ple in the former Soviet empire, but for the basic 
organization of world politics. In the 10 years since, 
scholars and pundits have sought to discern the 
glimmerings of a successor order, to give it a name 
and describe its new logic. But the world of the 
1990s has resisted these intellectual pursuits. The 
imaginings of a new global order have remained 
just that: imaginings. In terms of world order build- 
ing, the end of the cold war is an overrated histor- 
ical event. A new pattern of world politics will 
someday emerge, but not yet, and not soon. 

Today we still live in the order created in the 
1940s. It is an order largely created by and centered 
on the United States. It is an order that constituted 
a sharp break with previous patterns of interna- 
tional relations. It is an order built on modern 
industrial society, democracy, international capital- 
ism, multilateral institutions, and what might be 
called American “liberal hegemony.” It is an order 
that has succeeded in reintegrating Germany and 
Japan into a community of industrial democra- 
cies—and that has made war among the traditional 
great powers unthinkable. It is an order that has no 
name or fixed geographical boundaries. For better 
or for worse, this American-centered order, crystal- 
lized between 1944 and 1951, remains the domi- 
nant structure in world politics today. 

This is surprising. Many observers expected 
sharp breaks with the past after the cold war, such 
as the end of American hegemony, the return to 


G. JOHN IKENBERRY is an assodtate professor of political science 


at the University of Pennsylvania and a nonresident senior fel- 
low at the Brookings Institution. In 1998-1999 he is a visiting 
international scholar at the Woodrow Wilson Center in Wash- 
ington, D.C He is the author of the forthcoming After Victory 
Institutions, Strategic Restraint, and the Rebuilding of Order 
after Major Wars. 





great-power balancing, the rise of competing 
regional blocs, and the decay of liberal multilateral 
regimes. Yet even without the Soviet threat and 
bipolarity, the United States, Western Europe, and 
Japan have reaffirmed their alliances, contained 
political conflict, expanded their trade and invest- 
ment ties, developed new mechanisms for inter- 
governmental cooperation, and avoided the return 
to strategic rivalry and traditional balance-of-power 
politics. Continuity, not transformation, has been 
the hallmark of the post—cold war era. 

Change today is not revolutionary but incre- 
mental, a variation on an old theme: it mainly 
entails the expansion and integration of the 1940s 
order rather than something new. World politics is 
much like contemporary suburban sprawl, in which 
expansion is relentless but the basic model or orga- 
nizational logic dates to the 1950s. Like suburban 
sprawl, contemporary world politics involves the 
unwieldy and unplanned growth of “more of the 
same.” The old roads and bridges, not built for 
today’s traffic, threaten breakdown and gridlock. 
But an entirely new system, absent an earthquake, 
is unthinkable. What we need are city planners who 
can insinuate some design into the sprawl, and 
engineers who can repair and expand basic infras- 
tructure. 

The American postwar order has been hugely 
successful, built on a rich tradition of thinking and 
practice centered on how markets, society, democ- 
racy, and institutions can give shape to political 
order. The ability of the industrial democracies to 
dampen or overcome the underlying manifestations 
of anarchy (order built on balance of power) and 
domination (order built on coercive hegemony) 
explains the character and persistence of this order. 
Yet most observers have failed to recognize its insti- 
tutional foundation—a logic in which the connect- 
ing and constraining effects of institutions and 
democratic polities reduce the incentives of great 
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powers to engage in strategic rivalry or balance 
against American hegemony. Because of its distinc- 
tively open domestic political system, and because 
of the array of power-dampening institutions it has 
created to manage international political conflict, 
the United States has been able to remain at the 
center of an expanding, institutionalized, and legit- 
imate political order. 


BUILDING THE LIBERAL ORDER 

The United States was engaged in two order- 
building projects after World War II. The most 
famous was the creation of the containment order. 
Responding to the rise of Soviet power and the 
unraveling of wartime cooperation with Soviet 
leader Joseph Stalin, the United States devised a 
grand strategy: mobilizing resources, devising doc- 
trine, and building alliances to counterbalance the 
Soviet Union. This is the order we typically associ- 
ate with the postwar era, an order based on the bal- 
ance of power, nuclear deterrence, and political and 
ideological competition. 

But the containment project emerged only after 
the United States had already embarked on another 
postwar order-building project, begun as early as 
1941. The aim of this project was to achieve a set- 
tlement among the Western powers, and the rest of 
the world if possible, that would overcome the trou- 
bles of the 1930s. The enemy then was not the 
Soviet Union but the economic turmoil, invidious 
relations, and political turbulence of the interwar 
period, which American officials and their Euro- 
pean counterparts understood to be the cause of the 
world war. This democratic order-building project 
resulted in a wide range of new institutions and 
arrangements among the Western industrial democ- 
racies and later Japan; it consisted of economic 
openness, political reciprocity, security alliances, 
and multilateral management of an American-led 
international political system. | 

The order that was envisioned for postwar rela- 
tions among the industrial democracies—and hope- 
fully for the larger world system—was inspired by 


lFor arguments that the great midcentury struggle was 
between an open capitalist order and vanous regional autar- 
kic challengers, see Bruce Cumings, “The Seventy Years’ Cri- 
sis and the Logic of Trilateralism in the New World Order,” 
World Policy Journal, Spring 1991, and Charles Maier, “The 
Two Postwar Eras and the Conditions for Stability in Twen- 
tieth-Century Western Europe,” in Charles Maier, ed., In 
Search of Stability: Explorations in Historical Political Economy 
(New York. Cambndge University Press, 1987). 


liberal sentiments, an economic theory of war, and 
lessons drawn from the 1930s. “As each battle of the 
economic war of the thirties was fought, the 
inevitable tragic result became more and more 
apparent,” argued President Harry Truman in a 
1947 speech. “From the tariff policy of Hawley and 
Smoot, the world went on to [the 1932 Ottawa 
agreements] and the system of imperial [trade] pref- 
erences, from Ottawa to the kind of elaborate and 
detailed restrictions adopted by Nazi Germany.” 
What Truman called for was already well estab- 
lished as an American foreign policy goal: a postwar 
order that would ensure “economic peace” based on 
free trade and investment, rules and mechanisms of 
joint economic management, and political institu- 
tions to facilitate the peaceful settlement of disputes. 

This was a quintessential American view of order 
laced with liberal ideas about trade, interdepen- 
dence, democratic rule, and the institutional foun- 
dations of global governance. The basic conviction 
underlying America’s postwar agenda was that the 
closed system of autarkic regions that had con- 
tributed to the worldwide depression and split the 
world into competing blocs before the war had to 
be replaced by an open, nondiscriminatory eco- 
nomic system. Peace and security, proponents had 
decided, were impossible in the face of exclusive 
economic regions. The challengers to an open, lib- 
eral order had occupied almost every corner of the 
advanced industrial world. Germany and Japan, of 
course, had been the most overt and hostile chal- 
lengers. Each had pursued a dangerous pathway to 
the modern industrial age that combined authori- 
tarian capitalism with military dictatorship and 
coercive regional autarky. But the British Common- 
wealth and its imperial preference trade system also 
posed a challenge to a liberal multilateral order.1 

The hastily drafted Atlantic Charter of 1941 was 
an American effort to ensure that Britain signed on 
to its liberal democratic war aims. The joint state- 
ment of principles affirmed free trade, equal access 
for countries to the raw materials of the world, and 
international economic collaboration to advance 
labor standards, employment security, and social 
welfare. American President Franklin Delano Roo- 
sevelt and British Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
were determined to show the world that they had 
learned the lessons of the interwar years—and 
those lessons were, fundamentally, about the proper 
organization of the Western world economy. It was 
not only America’s enemies, but also its friends, that 
had to be reformed and integrated. 


THE THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 

The American view that the postwar world had to 
be open and integrated emerged from a decade-long 
debate in academic and policy circles in the 1930s 
that had posed the question: Could the United States 
be a great power and remain confined to the West- 
em Hemisphere? For all practical purposes this 
question was answered by the time the country 
entered World War II. An American hemispheric 
bloc would not suffice; the United States had to 
secure access to markets and raw materials in Asia 
and Europe. The culmination of this debate and the 
most forceful statement of the new consensus was 
presented in Nicholas John Spykman’s America’s 
Strategy in World Politics.2 If the rimlands of Europe 
and Asia became dominated by one or several hos- 
tile imperial powers, Spykman argued, the security 
implications for the United States would be catas- 
trophic. To remain a great power, the United States 
could not allow itself “merely to be a buffer state 
between the mighty empires of Germany and Japan.” 
It must seek openness, access, and balance in Europe 
and Asia. A similar conclusion was reached by a 
Council on Foreign Relations study group, whose 
concern was the necessary size of the “grand area”— 
that is, the core world regions on which the United 
States depended for economic viability.3 

Another element in the American grand strategy 
for building postwar order was that openness had 
to be secured with international institutions, which 
in turn would allow governments to actively and 
jointly manage openness The 1944 Bretton Woods 
settlement (which created the World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund) established an 
orderly international monetary system so that shifts 
in exchange rates would not be driven by narrow 
political agendas or competitive efforts at devalua- 
tion. Financial resources were also organized to be 


2Nicholas John Spykman, America’ Strategy in World Poli- 
tics’ The United States and the Balance of Power (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1942). 

3See' Council on Foreign Relations, “Methods of Economic 
Collaboration: The Role of the Grand Area in American For- 
eign Economic Policy,” in Studies of American Interests in the 
War and Peace (New York: Council on Foreign Relations, 
July 24, 1941). For a history of the council's postwar plan- 
ning studies, see Carlo Maria Santoro, Di ce and Ambi- 
tion The Intellectual Sources of U.S. Foreign Policy (Boulder, 
Colo.: Westview, 1992). 

“An important history of this binding logic, as it relates to 
intra-alliance power management, can be found m Paul W. 
Schroeder, “Alliances, 1815-1945: Weapons of Power and 
Tools of Management,” ın Klaus Knorr, ed., Historical 
Dimensions of National Security Problems (Lawrence: Univer- 
sity Press of Kansas, 1976) 
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available to governments in payments difficulty; 
this would preclude the need to deflate their 
economies with high interest rates in order to bring 
them back into balance. The Bretton Woods com- 
mitment was to a set of multilateral institutions 
that would bring officials together to build inter- 
governmental relations and directly manage the 
system. 

Some in the American government might have 
liked the more primitive liberal belief—that a sys- 
tem of free trade would serve as an automatic sys- 
tem or hidden hand, reinforcing openness, 
generating growth, and not requiring active gov- 
ernment intervention. But this view was roundly 
defeated, mainly because of European pressure. The 
specific rules and mechanisms of management did, 
however, shift over the decades, and after 1971, 
when the United States abandoned the gold stan- 
dard, the monetary order became far less “gov- 
erned,” although the philosophy of the 1940s still 
lingered. 

Another element of postwar order-building 
among the industrial democracies entailed estab- 
lishing security alliances. Obviously, the creation of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) in 
1949 and the signing of the 1951 United States— 
Japan security treaty were driven in large part by 
what were seen as postwar external threats. But 
these alliances also served another, perhaps ulti- 
mately as important, order-building function: they 
allowed the United States and its European and 
Japanese partners to keep tabs on each other and to 
bind together by establishing formal institutional 
links and obligations, thereby reducing the incen- 
tives for each state to balance against the other. The 
alliances protected each member from outside 
threats but also provided institutionalized assur- 
ances that the countries would maintain steady and 
predictable relationships. By agreeing to embed 
themselves in alliance organizations linked to the 
United States, Germany and Japan were able to alle- 
viate or mute the fears of neighboring countries that 
these defeated states could again become aggressive 
military powers. 


ALLIANCES, SECURITY, AND ORDER 

Binding alliances as the security component of 
a liberal grand strategy is a concept that has its ori- 
gins in the 1815 Congress of Vienna and its fullest 
expression in the post-World War Il Franco- 
German relationship.* Rather than responding to 
a potential strategic rival by organizing a counter- 
balancing alliance against it, the threatening state 
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is invited to participate in a joint security associa- 
tion or alliance. By binding to each other, expecta- 
tions of stable future relations dampen the security 
dilemmas that trigger worst-case preparations, 
arms races, and dangerous strategic rivalries. Fur- 
thermore, the creation of institutional connections 
between potential rivals establishes channels of 
communication that provide opportunities to 
actively influence the rivals’ evolving security pol- 
icy. The binding logic of NATO allowed France and 
the other Western partners to assent to Germany's 
military rearmament during the cold war. Even 
today, the United States and its European and 
Japanese partners ward off rivalry and balancing 
among themselves by maintaining their security 
alliances. It is the binding logic—more so than the 
need to respond to external threats—that makes 
these institutions attractive today. 

The vision of a postwar political order among the 
industrial democracies, anchored by 


The deep stability of the postwar order is tied to 
the liberal character of American hegemony and the 
array of international institutions that work 
together to reduce the implications of power asym- 
metries. This complex of democratic states, all con- 
nected to the large and decentralized American 
democracy, has worked to mute the implications of 
power within the postwar political order. Institu- 
tions and democracy make the United States less 
threatening to other countries, and this makes the 
postwar order more acceptable to them. The stakes 
in world politics—that is, the implications of win- 
ning and losing—are reduced, thus systematically 
minimizing the incentives for challenging or over- 
turning the order. It has been the ability of the 
United States to exercise “strategic restraint”—to 
reduce the political implications of hegemony—that 
has made political order so stable despite unprece- 
dented power differentials. 

When the United States emerged 





the United States, was articulated 
during World War II and coexisted 
with the containment order that 
soon followed. The Soviet threat was 
critical in mobilizing American pub- 
lic and congressional support for the 
United States postwar agenda, 
including the Marshall Plan and the 
security commitments made in 
Europe and Asia. But the vision pre- 


dated that threat and drew on a sophisticated set of 


ideas about American security interests, the causes 
of war and depression, the uses of institutions, and 
the sources of postwar political order. 


THE RESTRAINED HEGEMON 

It remains a puzzle why European and Asian 
countries bought into the American postwar order 
and why they continue to do so today. It is espe- 
cially perplexing given the huge asymmetries in 
power. In the early postwar era, the United States 
was truly hegemonic. It emerged from the war with 
a preponderance of material resources and capabil- 
ities: in the late 1940s, it had roughly 45 percent of 
world GNP and was the dominant military power. 
Today, American dominance is no less remarkable. 
In both the economic and military spheres, the 
United States leads its nearest rival by a larger mar- 
gin than any other leading state has in the last sev- 
eral hundred years. Despite this overhang of 
American power, there 1s little evidence that other 
states are actively seeking to balance against it or 
organize a counterhegemonic coalition. 


It remains a puzzle why 
European and Asian 
countries bought into the 
American postwar order 
and why they continue 
to do so today. 


from World War II in a commanding 
position, it busied itself creating 
international institutions. Between 
1944 and 1951, the United States led 
the way in establishing the Bretton 
Woods institutions, the United 
Nations, NATO, the United States— 
Japan security treaty, and other 
alliances in Asia. Postwar institu- 
tions—regional, global, economic, 
security, multilateral, and bilateral —popped up 
everywhere. History records many great wars and 
many newly powerful states trying to organize the 
postwar order, but never has a single state emerged 
so dominant after so consequential a war—and 
never has there been a great power that has sought 
so thoroughly to institutionalize the postwar order. 
But why would a hegemonic state, at the zenith 
of its power, work to create an institutionalized 
order that would limit its autonomy and tie it to the 
other industrial democracies? The basic answer is 
that an institutionalized order both limits and pre- 
serves American power. The hegemonic state gives 
up some freedom in the use of its power in exchange 
for a durable and predictable order that will safe- 
guard its interests in the future. By spinning a web 
of postwar institutions, the United States has been 
able to lock in other states to the American order. 
To gain the cooperation and compliance of sec- 
ondary states, the United States has had to engage 
in strategic restraint. Cooperative order 1s built 
around a basic bargain: the hegemonic state receives 
commitments from secondary states to participate 
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WE ARE INTIMATELY CONCERNED with the condi- 
tion of Europe, and are daily becoming more so, 
owing to processes which have become an integral 
part of our fight against nature, of the feeding and 
clothing of the world. We cannot much longer 
ignore the effects of those tendencies which bind us 
to our neighbors; the elementary consideration .of 
self-protection will sooner or later compel us to 
accept the facts and recognize our part and lot in 
the struggles of Christendom; if we are wise, we 
shall not take our part therein reluctantly, dragged 


at the heels of forces we cannot resist, but will do |’ 


so consciously, anticipating events. In other words, 
we shall take advantage of such measure of detach- 
ment as we do possess, to take the lead in a saner 
organization of western civilization; we shall 
become the pivot and centre of a new world State. 
—Norman Angell, “America and 

a New World State” 
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within the postwar order, and in return the hege- 
mon limits the exercise of its own power. The 
weaker states do not fear domination or abandon- 
ment—reducing the incentives to balance—and the 
leading state does not need to use its power assets 
to enforce order and compliance. 

Moreover, strategic restraint is possible because 
of the potential binding effects of international 
institutions. International institutions do not merely 
serve the functional purposes of states, reducing 
transaction costs and solving collective action prob- 
lems, but they can also be “sticky”—locking states 
into ongoing and predictable courses of action. It is 
this locking in that allows institutions to play a role 
in restraining the exercise of state power. In effect, 
institutions create constraints on state action that 
serve to reduce the returns to power; that is, they 
reduce the long-term implications of asymmetries 
of power. This is precisely what constitutions do in 
domestic political orders. Limits are set on what 
actors can do with momentary advantage. Losers 
realize that their losses are limited and temporary; 
accepting these losses does not nsk everything, nor 
does it give the winners a permanent advantage. 
Political orders—domestic and international—dif- 
fer widely in their returns to power. It is because the 
Western postwar order has found institutional 
methods to reduce the returns to power that it is so 
stable and mutually acceptable. 

The open and decentralized character of the 
American polity has also helped stabilize relations 
with Europe and Japan. Transparency and oppor- 
tunities for access by secondary states have 
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increased confidence that the participating states 
will remain within the order and operate according 
to its rules and institutions. American hegemony 
has been rendered more benign and acceptable 
because of the country’s open and accessible inter- 
nal institutions. 

Democracies are able to establish greater credi- 
bility in their institutional commitments than non- 
democracies. Their openness and transparency 
allow greater opportunities to determine the char- 
acter and durability of policies. Their accessibility 
allows other governments not only to gather infor- 
mation about the democracies but also to directly 
deliver information and actively participate at least 
on the fringes of policymaking. And the competi- 
tive party system provides a mechanism that exerts 
a pull on policy, creating an ongoing incentive to 
place policy in the center of the political spectrum. 
None of these factors guarantees that democratic 
polities will always make good on their commit- 
ments, but they do reduce the likelihood of abrupt 
and untoward shifts in policy. 

The implication of this analysis is that the West 
is a relatively stable and expansive political order. 
This is not only because the United States today is 
an unmatched economic and military power, but 
also because it is uniquely capable of engaging in 
strategic restraint, reassuring partners, and facili- 
tating cooperation. lts capacity to win in specific 
struggles with others within the system may rise 
and fall, and the distribution of power can continue 
to evolve in America's favor or against it, but the 
larger Western order remains in place with little 
prospect of decline. 


NO CHALLENGERS ON THE HORIZON 

The current Asian financial crisis does pose a 
challenge to certain aspects of the industrial demo- 
cratic order. Elites in emerging-market countries 
and in parts of Japan and Europe question the way 
in which their societies have been exposed to unreg- 
ulated capital flows and world markets. Adjustment 
to these new global economic realities is painful, 
and groups in these societies resist it. A debate is 
building over how new institutions and rules might 
be devised to moderate dramatic and destabilizing 
movements of capital. But grand ideological alter- 
natives and counterhegemonic political movements 
have not risen to challenge the wider multilateral 
open system. Such challenges may come; at the very 
least, countries may backslide on their commit- 
ments to further liberalize and integrate their 
economies. But none of this amounts to a radical 
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overturning of the existing open industrial world. 

The stability of this bargain comes from its under- 
lying logic: the postwar hegemonic order is infused 
with institutions and practices that reduce the 
returns to power. This means that the implications 
of winning and losing are minimized and contained. 
A state can “lose” in intra-Western relations without 
having to worry that the winner will be able to use 
its winnings to permanently dominate. This is anal- 
ogous to a central characteristic of domestic liberal 
constitutional orders. Parties that win elections must 
operate within well-defined limits; they cannot use 
their powers of incumbency to undermine or 
destroy opposition parties. They can press the 
advantage of office to the limits of the law, but there 
are limits and laws. This reassures losing parties; 
they can accept the loss and prepare for the next 
election. The postwar order—and the open and pen- 
etrated character of the American polity itseli—has 
mechanisms to provide the same kinds of assurances 
to America’s European and Asian partners. 

The institutions of American hegemony also 
have a durability derived from the basic stickiness 


of institutions established between democracies. 
The overall system—organized around principles 
of openness, reciprocity, and multilateralism—has 
become increasingly connected to the wider and 
deeper institutions of politics and society in the 
advanced industrial world. As these institutions 
have become further embedded, it has become 
increasingly difficult for a potential rival state to 
introduce a competing set of principles and institu- 
tions. American hegemony has become highly insti- 
tutionalized and path dependent. Short of 
large-scale war or a global economic crisis, the 
American hegemonic order appears to be immune 
from would-be hegemonic challengers. Even if a 
large coalition of states favored an alternative type 
of order, the benefits of change would have to be 
radically higher than those that flow from the pres- 
ent system to justify change. But there is no poten- 
tial hegemonic state (or coalition of states) and no 
set of rival principles and organizations on the hori- 
zon. The world of the 1940s contained far more © 
rival systems, ideologies, and interests than the 
world of the 1990s. ES 
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World Orders, Old and New 


RICHARD FALK 


recurrent concern about world order—that 

is, about the distribution of power and 
authority among the political actors on the global 
stage. World order is a descriptive term that is neu- 
tral as to whether peace is kept and other goals real- 
ized. A given world order can be appraised from 
several standpoints. Among these are whether it 
upholds stability, avoiding large-scale war and dis- 
couraging the use of force in international relations. 
Others evaluate world order by reference to certain 
widely shared values, such as peace, equity, rule of 
law, human rights, degrees of democratization, and 
environmental protection. From this point of view, 
a given world order can improve or deteriorate over 
time, depending on how it is assessed. 

George Bush struck a resonant note during the 
Persian Gulf crisis of 1990-1991 when he repeat- 
edly called for a “new world order.” At the time, 
President Bush meant making effective use of the 
United Nations to show that aggression does not 
succeed. In the specific instance, this meant using 
the UN to reverse Iraq's conquest of Kuwait, thereby 
supplanting the “old world order” that relied on 
alliances among states and the balance of power 
mechanism. The collective effort worked—lIraq 
withdrew from Kuwait—but not much more has 
been heard since about the new world order. Was it 
just a mobilizing phrase:in the midst of a global cri- 
sis, or was there a major cumulative change under 
way with respect to global security, and the manner 
in which power and authority are distributed in the 
world of the 1990s? As we approach the millennial 
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threshold of the year 2000, can we discern the con- 
tours of a new world order being shaped by an 
interplay among states, market forces, and transna- 
tional popular movements? 


WILSON’S WORLD ORDER 

Until World War I, there reigned a complacent 
consensus that world order depended on maintain- 
ing a balance of power among leading states, the 
“great powers.” These countries were all European, 
and prevailing ideas about world order were decid- 
edly Eurocentric. The rest of the world was treated 
as a periphery, and most other societies were under 
direct or indirect colonial rule. But with the entry 
of the United States into World War I, which 
proved decisive in shaping the outcome of the war, 
the traditional European control of world order 
arrangements was strongly challenged. 

Woodrow Wilson, the American president, posed 
this challenge provocatively by his insistence on 
replacing a balance of power approach to world 
order with one based on collective security under 
the auspices of the organized international commu- 
nity. To this end, the League of Nations was estab- 
lished in Geneva as part of the World War I peace 
settlement reached at Versailles in 1919. And two 
years later a Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice came into existence at The Hague. Wilson's 
ideas about world order seemed visionary when 
expressed in words—World War I was “a war to end 
all wars”—but timid in execution. The League of 
Nations preserved the sovereignty of states by giv- 
ing every member country a veto; as a result, impor- 
tant decisions depended on a unanimous vote. And 
there was no intention of transferring peacekeeping 
capabilities or authority to this new organization. 

In retrospect, it seems easy to understand why 
Wilson’s proposals were such a failure. First, par- 
ticipating in a world organization situated in 
Europe seemed to repudiate America’s adherence to 
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isolationism, which had served the United States 
well during its first century and a half of indepen- 
dence. Isolationism as a policy meant staying aloof 
from European political life, and thereby staying 
clear of the continent's tendencies toward alliance 
diplomacy, arms races, and warfare. The League 
concept was thus bound to be sharply criticized in 
the United States, and the attack eventually pre- 
vailed. The League was established, but the United 
States never joined the organization that it was 
instrumental in founding. 

Second, Europe’s statesmen remained oriented 
around power politics at the level of states, and they 
were exceedingly skeptical about the League's 
capacity to protect their national interests or pre- 
vent future wars. Their endorsement of the League 
idea was decidedly half-hearted, and appeared to be 
mainly an expression of diplomatic deference to 
Woodrow Wilson, a gesture of gratitude for the 
American role in the war. It was also a discreet way 
to deal with what the foreign offices of Europe 
regarded as a narve demand by large sections of the 
public for a new type of world order that would 
abolish the danger of war. 

Third, from the outset the League proposals were 
careful to preserve sovereign rights in order to make 
the League politically acceptable to European and 
American leaders. But this made it clear that the 
promise of collective security was a pipe dream. For 
the League to be in a position to act effectively in 
response to aggression would have required both a 
unified political will and a credible commitment to 
make available the necessary manpower and mili- 
tary capabilities. The rise of fascism and Japanese 
militarism in the next decade confirmed the 
Leagues impotence as a political actor. 

The 1930s represented a kind of double failure 
with respect to the choice of world order strategies. 
The first failure involved an abandonment of any 
serious effort to apply the balance of power mech- 
anism to contain further German expansion. The 
response by the major European governments to 
Hitler’s expansionist ambitions was one of “appease- 
ment,” a policy of accommodating Germany’ terri- 
torial and political demands in the vain hope that a 
series of concessions would bring satisfaction to 
Germany, ending the threat to the established order 
without the ordeal of another war. At the same 
time, a second failure occurred as these appeasing 
moves also demonstrated the feebleness of the 
League’s commitment to use the collective capabil- 
ities of international society on behalf of states that 
were the victims of international aggression. The 


weakness exhibited in Europe was also displayed in 
response to Japanese military expansion in Asia, 
first tested by the failure to respond to the Japanese 
conquest of Manchuria in 1931. 

Despite the disappointing League reaction to 
aggression, there was something about the idea of 
“an organized international community” that 
seemed useful and necessary for any future world 
order. Indeed, the presence of an institutional cen- 
ter for world politics has not been allowed to dis- 
appear from the international scene. Yet despite its 
persistence, and even an expansion of its role, the 
global institutional buildup has not had the trans- 
formative impact on international life that animated 
Wilson's crusade for a transcendence of traditional 
balance of power, realist statecraft. 


A NEW QUEST FOR SECURITY 

The magnitude of World War II confirmed for 
world opinion that the efforts of the 1930s were 
insufficient to discourage aggression and prevent 
the onset of major war. It also convinced many pol- 
icymakers that the punitive approach to Germany 
the victors adopted after World War I had had a 
perverse impact. Punishment seemingly inclined 
Germany to embrace an extremist form of nation- 
alism that had posed a more severe threat to the 
established order in Europe and beyond than would 
have resulted from treating Germany as a “norma!” 
state. And because of Hitlers invasion of the Soviet 
Union, the war also showed that a temporary 
alliance against fascism between the communist 
and capitalist worlds was possible, and in the end, 
successful. 

The shaping of future world order after World 
War II was even further removed from European 
control than after World War 1. Unlike the earlier 
war, the Second World War seemed to have been a 
“just war” that, although extremely costly in lives 
and treasure, achieved a worthwhile result by rid- 
ding the world of the menace of fascist rule, espe- 
cially given the atrocities committed by the Nazı 
Germans and Imperial Japanese. In this sense, the 
world order message was clear: in relation to core 
concerns of geopolitics neither war nor aggression 
could be tolerated in the future. But what, then? 

At the end of World War II, the official response 
was initially based on the idea that the cooperation 
between East and West that had produced victory 
in war could lead to stability in peacetime, provided 
only that the defeated powers were kept in perma- 
nent check. But from the outset of peace in 1945 
there were many doubters behind the scenes. In 


Moscow and the capitals of Europe, as well as in the 
inner recesses of the Washington bureaucracy, there 
emerged the view that a resumed ideological rivalry 
between East and West was all but inevitable. This 
rivalry would be dominated by the two countries 
that had emerged from the last war as “superpow- 
ers,” the United States and the Soviet Union. 

These two contradictory perspectives on how to 
conceive of post-1945 world order had their ardent 
adherents, causing much public confusion at the 
time. On the one side were the neo-Wilsonian pro- 
ponents of collective security who looked to a 
“United Nations” to keep the peace, and who 
believed that in view of the atomic bomb, war had 
become a suicidal option with apocalyptic poten- 
tial. The most urgent task was to achieve complete 
disarmament with respect to this new 
weaponry of mass destruction, a task 
that emphasized the need for a strong 
organization like the United Nations 
with independent peacekeeping 
capabilities. 

The United Nations was deliber- 
ately designed to avoid the fatal flaws, 
or at least some of them, that had 
incapacitated the League. The main 
international organization would 
have its headquarters in New York 
City. This would accomplish the dual objective of 
acknowledging United States preeminence in world 
affairs and ensuring that America’ isolationist tra- 
dition did not lead the most important country in 
the world to remain outside the organization. Fur- 
thermore, 1n the interest of strengthening the United 
Nations, a careful crafting of its powers departed 
from the League myth that all sovereign states were 
equal 

This time around the power of decision was 
located in the United Nations Security Council, 
where five leading states would participate as per- 
manent members enjoying a right of veto over the 
council’s decisions. In essence, the United Nations 
was founded on the premise that it could be effec- 
tive only if the geopolitical realities were acknowl- 
edged in its structure and operations. And it was 
conceded that the United Nations could only hope 
to be effective in relation to war and peace issues if 
a geopolitical consensus existed. This consensus 
was defined as the five permanent members: the 
United States, Soviet Union, France, China, and the 
United Kingdom, the main members of the victori- 
ous alliance in World War IL. If the pattern of con- 
flict that preceded the formation of the United 
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Nations continued after 1945, then the organization 
would agree on joint action. But if emergent pat- 
terns of conflict were to split the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council, then the United 
Nations would likely find itself paralyzed in the face 
of world crises. Of course, with the advent of the 
cold war, this is what happened: the peace and 
security role of the United Nations was marginal- 
ized. States, using their military capabilities and 
alliance arrangements, fell back on more traditional 
means of achieving stability. 

In the background, also, was the world order 
imperative of finding a way to inhibit aggression 
without provoking World War III, a goal reinforced 
by the Soviet acquisition of a nuclear weapons 
capability in the early 1950s. Both superpowers pro- 
ceeded to rely on military capabilities 
and ideologically oriented alliances 
to impart order at the core of world 
politics; violent conflict was limited 
by tacit agreement to Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. Almost all the 
fighting and dying in the course of 
more than 125 wars in the period 
between 1945 and 1989 occurred in 
non-Western countries, with the 
struggles often intensified by inter- 
ventions that reflected the East-West 
struggle for global ascendancy. Despite close calls 
in Berlin and Cuba, both Moscow and Washington 
were prudent in crisis situations and became 
increasingly sensitive to their solemn shared interest 
in avoiding the outbreak of a major war. 


WORLD ORDER'S ECONOMIC DIMENSION 

Almost as prominent in the anxieties of states- 
men at the time was the fear that only the war con- 
cluded in 1945 had ended the global economic 
crisis of the 1930s, and that the restoration of peace 
might well lead quickly back to economic depres- 
sion. The searing experience of the Great Depres- 
sion had hit hard the richest and most powerful 
countries, bringing them to the brink of revolution. 
Many observers at the time believed that it was only 
World War II that lifted countries out of their dol- 
drums, generating jobs and encouraging unprece- 
dented international cooperation. 

From 1945 onward, economic policy became an 
important aspect of world order. One side of the 
effort was to provide institutional mechanisms to 
promote stability in the economic relations among 
Western states, which took the primary form of the 
so-called Bretton Woods institutions: the Interna- 
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tional Monetary Fund and the World Bank. 
Another side was the vigorous attempt to facilitate 
the economic reconstruction of Europe through 
massive aid transfers from the United States in the 
form of the Marshall Plan, moves justified at the 
time as a way to provide markets for United States 
exports and to offset the drift of several key Euro- 
pean countries toward communism. 

Still another economic adjustment was what has 
been usefully called “military Keynesianism”: con- 
tinued government spending in the military sector 
during peacetime, providing jobs and contributing 
to consumer spending and investment opportuni- 
ties. Instead of demobilizing if the security threat 
diminishes, the level of military spending is main- 
tained at a high level to sustain corisumer demand 
and soften the impact of cyclical behavior. 

The economic approach to world order was gen- 
erally successful, giving Europe and North Amer- 
ica long periods of sustained economic growth, 
with much shorter and less severe intervals of 
cyclical adjustment (identified as “recessions”). In 
the end, the relative economic success of the 
West—contrasted with the failures of the Soviet 
bloc, especially in relation to the bloc's own con- 
sumer markets—was more important in bringing 
the cold war to a one-sided finish than the relative 
weight of Western military superiority. Of course, 
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because the West was far richer, it could afford to 
finance a huge military buildup while still bringing 
prosperity to its citizens. 

But the West also saw a fundamental shift in 
economic policy start to take place in the 1980s. 
As the world became more economically intercon- 
nected, and as the threat of a socialist alternative 
diminished, the United States and Britain moved 
toward a more market-oriented approach to eco- 
nomic policy that emphasized the control of infla- 
tion and fiscal discipline (especially balanced 
budgets). These shifts were partly ideological inter- 
pretations of the capitalist ethos, and partly justi- 
fied as necessary responses to the challenges 
economic globalization posed. In effect, the state 
moved toward a reduced responsibility for the 
social and collective well-being of society, and left 
these problems to be addressed by the private sec- 
tor. To varying degrees, the social democratic ver- 
sion of the compassionate state has been replaced 
by the neoliberal cruel state. 


GLOBALIZATION AND FRAGMENTATION 

These globalizing economic tendencies are 
changing the way we think about world order as 
the century draws to a close. Contradictory forces 
are challenging the supremacy of the state from 
above and from below. Especially at the regional 
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to watch the war-makers we shall: 
never end war, any more than a 
country can end crime and robbery 
without a police. Specialist must 
watch specialist in either case. Mere 
expressions of a virtuous abhorrence 
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level, new frameworks, regimes, and worldviews are 
taking hold and partially superseding the organiz- 
ing role of the state. Such developments weaken tra- 
ditional loyalties and raise important questions 
about the nature of citizenship. At the same time, 
there is also dynamism at local levels as well, a frag- 
menting dynamic that intensifies ethnic and sub- 
national identities. These trends undermine the 
states claim to provide national identity and to pre- 
empt the powerful energies that make nationalism 
such a formidable force in modern history. 

It is evident that growing economic intercon- 
nectedness, combined with the influence of the 
Internet and a global media (especially television) 
that glamorizes consumerism and creates a com- 
mon awareness of breaking news in real time, is. 
reshaping our sense of world order in fundamental 
respects. The state is no longer as dominant on the 
global stage. Global market forces, in the form of 
multinational corporations and banks, exert a 
strong independent influence and operate interna- 
tionally with only minimal regulation. Also signif- 
icant is the emergence of local and transnational 
initiatives that are organized by voluntary group- 
ings of people concerned about issues that may 
range from of the construction of a dam or govern- 
ment oppression. World order is being shaped by 
these various social forces, producing a transition 


of war will never end war until the 
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from a world of sovereign, territorial states to an 
emergent global village. 

We do not know where these tendencies will lead 
except to take note of the degree to which global- 
ization is generating contradictory reactions of con- 
solidation and fragmentation. On the one side there 
are important moves toward regionalizing the orga- 
nization of economic and political life, a process 
that has gone furthest in Europe. On the other there 
are a variety of intense moves to affirm particular 
ethnic and religious identities, and to challenge the 
authority of larger frameworks. Even in Europe, the 
expansion of the European Union has been accom- 
panied by the revival of local nationalisms that had 
been previously contained within the modern sec- 
ular state. This dynamic has been pathologically evi- 
dent in the former Yugoslavia, but ıt has been more 
moderately expressed 1n countries such as Spain 
and Britain, where minority peoples have become 
more protective of their national languages and tra- 
ditions and less deferential to the territorial state. 


TOWARD HUMANE GOVERNANCE? 

As we approach a new century, indeed a new mil- 
lennium, it is quite natural to speculate about the 
future, and to wonder whether the extraordinary 
technological breakthroughs of the recent past will 
be translated into social and political arrangements 


crack of doom. 

The stern, uncompromising mil- 
itarist will not be moved from his 
determinations by our horror and 
hostility. These things will but 
“brace” him. He has a more vulner- 
able side. The ultimate lethal weapon 
for every form of stupidity is ridicule, 
and against the high silliness of the 
militarist it is particularly effective. It 
is the laughter of wholesome men 
that will finally end war. The stern, 
strong, silent man will cease to trou- 
ble us only when we have stripped 
him of his last rag of pretension and 
touched through to the quick of his 
vanity with the realization of his 
apprehended foolishness. Literature 
will have failed humanity if it is so 
blinded by the monstrous agony in 
Flanders as to miss the essential triv- 
iality at the head of the present war. 
Not the slaughter of ten million men 
can make the quality of the German 


Kaiser other than theatrical and silly. 

The greater part of the world is in 
an agony, a fever, but that does not 
make the cause of that fever noble or 
great. A man may die of yellow fever 
through the bite of a mosquito; that 
does not make a mosquito anything 


‘more than a dirty little insect or an 


aggressive imperialist better than a 
pothouse fool. 

But the people who positively 
admire and advocate and want war 
for its own sake are only a small, 
feverish minority of mankind. The 
greater obstacle to the pacification 
of the world is not the war-seeker, 
but the vast masses of people who 
for the most various motives sup- 
port and maintain all kinds of insti- 
tutions and separations that make 
for war. They do not want war, they 
do not like war, but they will not 
make sacrifices, they will not exert 
themselves in any way to make war 


difficult or impossible. 


It is they who give the war maniac 
his opportunity. They will not lock 
the gun away from him, they will 
not put a reasonable limit to the dis- 
putes into which he can ultimately 
thrust his violent substitute for a 
solution. 

[Yet] because man is imperfect it 
does not follow that he must be 
futile. Every man who realizes the 
broad conditions of the situation, 
every one who can talk or write or 
echo, can do his utmost to spread 
his realization of the possibilities of 
a world congress and the establish- 
ment of world law and world peace 
that lie behind the monstrous ago- 
nies and cruelties and confusions of 
this catastrophic year. 

—H. G. Wells, “The Peace 
of the World” 
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that are beneficial for the peoples of the world. The 
logic of the market, along with population growth 
and rising levels of consumption, seems to be push- 
ing humanity in the direction of nonsustainability. 
It has been difficult to induce political leaders to 
introduce policies that constrain consumption so as 
to slow down the processes of environmental dete- 
rioration and climate change. The longer term chal- 
lenges of sustainability do not seem easily addressed 
by the time horizons that govern market forces or 
the accountability of politicians. 

There has been an encouraging trend toward 
democratization and human rights. There has also 
been a more questionable ideological effort to asso- 
ciate the adoption of democracy with respect for 
the autonomy of the private sector. There is an 
effort under way as well to extend some dimen- 
sions of democratic governance beyond state-soci- 
ety relations, such as the current project, strongly 
backed by global civil society, to establish an inter- 
national court with the authority to prosecute those 
accused of crimes against humanity and genocide; 
and the idea of holding even political and military 
leaders accountable is a development bringing a 
democratic dimension to world order. Another 
movement in this direction is the call for greater 
transparency and less secrecy on the part of inter- 
national financial institutions, including the MF, 
the World Bank, and the United Nations, especially 
the Security Council. 

The goals of humane governance are not yet fully 
clear, and involve a process of discovery, especially 
through the action of global civil society. Several 
aspects of global humane governance enjoy wide- 
spread support as necessary normative ideas. These 


include concerns about sustainability, broadened 
human rights enforcement, and increased democ- 
ratization of state-society relations. They also 
encompass: 


e the abolition of all weapons of mass destruction 
by verified stages and global monitoring, with 
moves toward the demilitarization of relations 
among states; 


e the encouragement of regional frameworks for 
economic, political, and cultural coordination, 
and for the establishment of zones of peace; 


e the facilitation of intercivilization contact and 
dialogue with the objective of reconciling 
secular ideas of a strict separation of religion 
and politics with many non-Western calls for a 
governing process more directly infused by 
spirituality and religious practices. 


Such an enumeration is intended to depict moral 
and legal trends as well as to set forth a policy 
agenda. It ignores countervalling ideas and trends 
so as to clarify the contours of a potentially emer- 
gent form of world order that would deserve to be 
considered as a type of global humane governance. 
This is not a prediction that such a result is likely 
to occur. It is an assertion of the possibility, which 
becomes more probable to the extent that social 
forces throughout the world act to make it happen. 
As never before, the peoples of the world hold their 
destiny, and that of future generations, in their own 
hands. We can only hope that their political imag- 
ination is attuned to these brighter possibilities. M 


On December 12, 1914, the first issue of Current History appeared. Then, 
as now, a single topic was the focus, in this case “What Men of Letters Say” about 
the “European War.” The issue led off with a 50-page essay by the socialist, vegetari- 
an playwright—and later, Nobel laureate—George Bernard Shaw. We present the fol- 
lowing extended excerpt as an anniversary gift to our readers. 


“Common Sense About the War” 
By George Bernard Shaw 


he time has now come to pluck up courage 

and begin to talk and write soberly about the 

war. At first the mere horror of it stunned the 
more thoughtful of us; and even now only those 
who are not in actual contact with or in bereaved 
relation to its heartbreaking wreckage can think 
sanely about it, or endure to hear others discuss it 
coolly. As to the thoughtless, well, not for a moment 
dare I suggest that for the first few weeks they were 
all scared out of their wits; for 1 know too well that 
the British civilian does not allow his perfect 
courage to be questioned; only experienced soldiers 
and foreigners are allowed the infirmity of fear. But 
they certainly were—shall I say a little upset? They 
felt in that solemn hour that England was lost if 
only one single traitor in their midst let slip the 
truth about anything in the universe. It was a per- 
ilous time for me. I do not hold my tongue easily; 
and my inborn dramatic faculty and professional 
habit as a. playwright prevent me from taking a one- 
sided view even when the most probable result of 
taking a many-sided one is prompt lynching. 
Besides, until Home Rule emerges from its present 
suspended animation, I shall retain my Lrish-capac- 
ity for criticizing England with something of the 
detachment of a foreigner, and perhaps with a cer- 
tain slightly malicious taste for taking the conceit 
out of her. [Secretary of War] Lord Kitchener made 
a mistake the other day in rebuking the Irish vol- 
unteers for not rallying faster to the defense of 
“their country.” They do not regard it as their coun- 
try yet. He should have asked them to come for- 
ward as usual and help poor old England through 
a stiff fight. Then it would have been all right. 

Having thus frankly confessed my bias, which 
you can allow for as a rifleman allows for the wind, 
I give my views for what they are worth. They will 
be of some use; because, however blinded I may be 
by prejudice or perversity, my prejudices in this 
matter are not those which blind the British patriot, 
and therefore I am fairly sure to see some things 
that have not yet struck him. 

I do not see this war as one which has welded 
Governments and peoples into complete and sym- 
pathetic solidarity as against the common enemy. I 
see the people of England united in a fierce detes- 
tation and defiance of the views and acts of Prus- 
sian Junkerism. And I see the German people 


stirred to the depths by a similar antipathy to 
English Junkerism, and anger at the apparent 
treachery and duplicity of the attack made on them 
by us in their extremest peril from France and Rus- 
sia. I see both nations duped—but alas! not quite 
unwillingly duped—by their Junkers and Militarists 
into wreaking on one another the wrath they 
should have spent in destroying Junkerism and Mil- 


,Ttarism in their own country. And I see the Junkers 


and Militarists of England and Germany jumping at 
the chance they have longed for in vain for many 
years of smashing one another and establishing 
their own oligarchy as the dominant military power 
in the world. No doubt the heroic remedy for this 
tragic misunderstanding is that both armies should 
shoot their officers and go home to gather in their 
harvests in the villages and make a revolution in the 
towns; and though this is not at present a practica- 
ble solution, it must be frankly mentioned, because 
it or something like it is always a possibility in a 
defeated conscript army if its commanders push it 
beyond human endurance when its eyes are open- 
ing to the fact that in murdering its neighbors it is 
biting off its nose to vex its face, besides riveting the 
intolerable yoke of Militarism and Junkerism more 
tightly than ever on its own neck. But there is no 
chance—or, as our Junkers would put it, no dan- 
ger—of our soldiers yielding to such an ecstasy of 
common sense. They have enlisted voluntarily; they 
are not defeated nor likely to be; their communica- 
tions are intact and their meals reasonably punctual, 
they are as pugnacious as their officers; and in fight- 
ing Prussia they are fighting a more deliberate, con- 
scious, tyrannical, personally insolent, and 
dangerous Militarism than their own. Still, even for 
a voluntary professional army, that possibility exists, 
just as for the civilian there is a limit beyond which 
taxation, bankruptcy, privation, terror, and incon- 
venience cannot be pushed without revolution or a 
social dissolution more ruinous than submission to 
conquest. I mention all this, not to make myself 
wantonly disagreeable, but because military per- 
sons, thinking naturally that there is nothing like 
leather, are now talking of this war as likely to 
become a permanent institution like the Chamber 
of Horrors at Madame Tussauds, forgetting, I think, 
that the rate of consumption maintained by mod- 
ern military operations is much greater relatively to 
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the highest possible rate of production maintainable 
under the restrictions of war tme than it has ever 
been before. 


THE DAY OF JUDGMENT | 

The European settlement at the end of the war 
will be effected, let us hope, not by a regimental 
mess of fire-eaters sitting around an up-ended drum 
in a vanquished Berlin or Vienna, but by some sort 
of Congress in which all the Powers (including, 
very importantly, the United States of America) will 
be represented. Now I foresee a certain danger of 
our being taken by surprise at that Congress, and 
making ourselves unnecessarily difficult and unrea- 
sonable, by presenting ourselves to it in the char- 
acter of Injured Innocence. We shall not be 
accepted in that character. Such a Congress will 
most certainly regard us as being, next to the Prus- 
sians (if it makes even that exception), the most 
quarrelsome people in the universe. I am quite con- 
scious of the surprise and scandal this anticipation 
may cause among my more high-minded readers. 
Let me therefore break it gently by expatiating for 
a while on the subject of Junkerism and Militarism 
generally, aud on the history of the literary propa- 
ganda of war between England and Potsdam which 
has been going on openly for the last forty years on 
both sides. I beg the patience of my readers during 
this painful operation. Tf it becomes unbearable, 
they can always put the paper down and relieve 
themselves by calling the Kaiser Attila and Mr. Keir 
Hardie [the founder of the Labour Party and an 
opponent of British involvement in the war] a 
traitor twenty times or so. Then they will feel, I 
hope, refreshed enough to resume. For, after all, 
abusing the Kaiser or Keir Hardie or me will not 
hurt the Germans, whereas a clearer view of the 
political situation will certainly help us. Besides, 1 
do not believe that the trueborn Englishman in his 
secret soul relishes the pose of Injured Innocence 
any more than 1 do myself. He puts it on only 
because he is told that it is respectable. 


JUNKERS ALL 

What is a Junker? ls it a German officer of 
twenty-three, with offensive manners, and a habit 
of cutting down innocent civilians with his saber? 
Sometimes; but not at all exclusively that or any- 
thing like that. Let us resort to the dictionary. I turn 
to the Encyclopaedisches Woerterbuch of Muret 
Sanders. Excuse its quaint German-English. 

Junker=Young nobleman, younker, lording, 
country squire, country gentleman, squirearch. 
Junkerberrschaft=squirearchy, landocracy. Junker- 
leben=life of a country gentleman, (figuratively) a 
jolly life. Junkerpartei=country party. Junker- 
wirtschaft=doings of the country party. 

Thus we see that the Junker is by no means 
peculiar to Prussia. We may claim to produce the 


article in a perfection that may well make Germany 
despair of ever surpassing us in that line. Sir 
Edward Grey [the foreign secretary] is a Junker 
from his topmost hair to the tips of his toes; and Sir 
Edward 1s a charming man, incapable of cutting 
down even an Opposition front bencher, or of 
telling a German he intends to have him shot. Mr. 
Winston Churchill is an odd and not disagreeable 
compound of Junker and Yankee: his frank anti- 
German pugnacity is enormously more popular 
than the moral babble (Milton’s phrase) of his sanc- 
timonious colleagues. He is a bumptious and jolly 
Junker, just as Lord Curzon is an uppish Junker. I 
need not string out the list. In these islands the 
Junker is literally all over the shop. 

It is very difficult for anyone who is not either a 
Junker or a successful barrister to get into an 
English Cabinet, no matter which party is in power, 
or to avoid resigning when we strike up the drum. 
The Foreign Office is a Junker Club. Our governing 
classes are overwhelmingly Junker: all who are not 
Junkers are riff-raff whose only claim to their posi- 
tion is the possession of ability of some sort: mostly 
ability to make money. And, of course, the Kaiser is 
a Junker, though less true-blue than the Crown 
Prince, and much less autocratic than Sir Edward 
Grey, who, without consulting us, sends us to war 
by a word to an ambassador and pledges all our 
wealth to his foreign allies by a stroke of his pen. 


WHAT IS A MILITARIST? 

Now that we know what a Junker is, let us have 
a look at the Militarists. A Militarist is a person who 
believes that all real power is the power to kill, and 
that Providence is on the side of the big battalions. 
The most famous Militarist at present, thanks to the 
zeal with which we have bought and quoted his 
book, is General Friedrich von Bernhardi. But we 
cannot allow the General to take precedence of our 
own writers as a Militarist propagandist. I am old 
enough to remember the beginning of the anti-Ger- 
man phase of that very ancient propaganda in Eng- 
land. The Franco-Prussian war of 1870-1871 left 
Europe very much taken aback. Up to that date 
nobody was afraid of Prussia, though everybody was 
a little afraid of France; and we were keeping “buffer 
states” between ourselves and Russia in the east. 
Germany had indeed beaten Denmark; but then 
Denmark was a little State, and was abandoned in 
her hour of need by those who should have helped 
her, to the great indignation of Ibsen. Germany had 
also beaten Austria; but somehow everybody seems 
able to beat Austria, though nobody seems able to 
draw the moral that defeats do not matter as much 
as the Militarists think, Austria being as important 
as ever. Suddenly Germany beat France right down 
into the dust, by the exercise of an organized effi- 
ciency in war of which nobody up to then had any 
conception. There was not a State in Europe that did 
not say to itself: “Good Heavens! what would hap- 


pen if she attacked us?” We in England thought of 
our old-fashioned army and our old-fashioned com- 
mander George Ranger (of Cambridge), and our 
War Office with its Crimean tradition of imbecility; 
and we shook in our shoes. But we were not such 
fools as to leave it at that. We soon produced the 
first page of the Bernhardian literature: an anony- 
mous booklet entitled The Battle of Dorking. It was 
not the first page of English Militarist literature: you 
have only to turn back to the burst of glorification 
of war which heralded the silly Crimean campaign 
(Tennyson’s Maud is a surviving sample) to find 
paeans to Mars which would have made Treitschke 
[the anti-British German historian] blush (perhaps 
they did); but it was the fitst page in which it was 
assumed as a matter of course that Germany and 
not France or Russia was England's natural enemy. 
The Battle of Dorking had an enormous sale; and the 
wildest guesses were current as to its authorship. 
And its moral was “To arms; or the Germans will 
besiege London as they besieged Paris.” From that 
time until the present, the British pro- 
paganda of war with Germany has 
never ceased. 

Throughout all these agitations the 
enemy, the villain of the piece, the 
White Peril, was Prussia and her mil- 





Let us have no 
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about the Prussian 
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selves. Not even a passing recollection when that 
White Man's Burden is in question that the men 
outside the British Empire, and even inside the Ger- 
man Empire, are by no means exclusively black. 
Only the sancta simplicitas that glories in “the proud 
position of England,” the “sympathy, tolerance, pru- 
dence and benevolence of our rule” in the east (as 
shown, the Kaiser is no doubt sarcastically remark- 
ing, in the Delhi sedition trial), the chivalrous feel- 
ing that it is our highest duty to save the world 
from the horrible misfortune of being governed by 
anybody but those young men fresh from the pub- 
lic schools of Britain. Change the words Britain and 
British to Germany and German, and the Kaiser will 
sign the article with enthusiasm. 


SIX OF ONE, HALF A DOZEN OF THE OTHER 

Now, please observe that I do not say that the 
agitation was unreasonable. 1 myself steadily advo- 
cated the formation of a formidable armament, and 
ridiculed the notion that we, who are wasting hun- 
dreds of millions annually on idlers and 
wasters, could not easily afford double, 
treble, quadruple our military and naval 
expenditure. I advocated the compul- 
sion of every man to serve his country, 
both in war and peace. The idlers and 


lions of German conscripts. At first,in Wolf and the British wasters perceiving dimly that I meant 
The Battle of Dorking phase, the note Jamb. the Prussian the cost to come out of their pockets 
was mainly defensive. But from the Machiavelli and the and meant to use the admission that 
moment when the Kaiser began to copy Fr, glish Evangelist. riches should not exempt a man from 


our Armada policy by building a big 
fleet, the anti-German agitation became 
openly aggressive; and the cry that the 
German fleet or ours must sink, and that a war 
between England and Germany was bound to come 
some day, speedily ceased to be merely a cry with 
our Militarists and became an axiom with them. 
And what our Militarists said our Junkers echoed; 
and our Junker diplomatists played for. The story 
of how they maneuvered to hem Germany and Aus- 
tria in with an Anglo-Franco-Russian combination 
will be found told with soldierly directness and 
with the proud candor of a man who can see things 
from his own side only in the article by Lord 
Roberts in the current number of The Hibbert Jour- 
nal (October, 1914). There you shall see also, after 
the usual nonsense about Nietzsche, the vision of 
“British administrators bearing the White Man’s 
Burden,” of “young men, fresh from the public 
schools of Britain, coming eagerly forward to carry 
on the high traditions of Imperial Britain ın each 
new dependency which comes under our care,” of 
“our fitness as an Imperial race,” of “a great task 
committed to us by Providence,” of “the will to 
conquer that has never failed us,” of our task of 
“assuming control of one-fifth of the earth’s surface 
and the care of one in five of all the inhabitants of 
the world.” Not a suggestion that the inhabitants of 
the world are perhaps able to take care of them- 





military service as an illustration of 
how absurd it is to allow them to 
exempt him from civil service, did not 
embrace my advocacy with enthusiasm; so I must 
reaffirm it now lest it should be supposed that I am 
condemning those whose proceedings I am describ- 
ing. Though often horribly wrong in principle, they 
were quite right in practice as far as they went. But 
they must stand to their guns now that the guns are 
going off. They must not pretend that they were 
harmless Radical lovers of peace, and that the pro- 
paganda of Militarism and of inevitable war 
between England and Germany is a Prussian infamy 
for which the Kaiser must be severely punished. 
That is not fair, not true, not gentlemanly. We began 
it; and if they met us half-way, as they certainly did, 
it is not for us to reproach them. When the German 
fire-eaters drank to The Day (of Armageddon) they 
were drinking to the day of which our Navy League 
fire-eaters had first said “Its bound to come.” There- 
fore, let us have no more nonsense about the Prus- 
sian Wolf and the British Lamb, the Prussian 
Machiavelli and the English Evangelist. We cannot 
shout for years that we are boys of the bulldog 
breed, and then suddenly pose as gazelles. No. 
When Europe and Ámerica come to settle the treaty 
that will end this business (for America is con- 
cerned in it as much as we are), they will not deal 
with us as the lovable and innocent victims of a 
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treacherous tyrant and a savage soldiery. They will 
have to consider how these two incorrigibly pug- 
nacious and inveterately snobbish peoples, who 
have snarled at one another for forty years with 
bristling hair and grinning fangs, and are now 
rolling over with their teeth in one anothers throats, 
are to be tamed into trusty watch-dogs of the peace 
of the world. I am sorry to spoil the saintly image 
with a halo which the British Jingo journalist sees 


just now when he looks in the glass; but it must be’ 


done if we are to behave reasonably in the immi- 
nent day of reckoning. 


LEARNING NOTHING, FORGETTING EVERYTHING 

Is 1t true that nations must conquer or go under, 
and that military conquest means prosperity and 
power for the victor and annihilation for the van- 
quished? I have already alluded in passing to the 
fact that Austria has been beaten repeatedly: by 
France, by Italy, by Germany, almost by everybody 
who has thought it worth while to have a whack at 
her; and yet she is one of the Great 
Powers; and her alliance has been 
sought by invincible Germany. France 
was beaten by Germany in 1870 witha 
completeness that seemed impossible; 
yet France has since enlarged her terri- 
tory whilst Germany is still pleading in 
vain for a place in the sun. Russia was 
beaten by the Japanese in Manchuria 
on a scale that made an end forever of 
the old notion that the West is the nat- 
ural military superior of the East; yet it 
is the terror of Russia that has driven 
Germany into her present desperate 
onslaught on France; and it is the Russian alliance 
on which France and England are depending for 
their assurance of ultimate success. We ourselves 
confess that the military efficiency with which we 
have so astonished the Germans 1s the effect, not of 
Waterloo and Inkerman, but of the drubbing we got 
from the Boers, who would probably have beaten 
us if we had been anything like their own size. 
Greece has lately distinguished herself in war 
within a few years by a most disgraceful beating of 
the Turks. And the inference from the Militarist the- 
ory that the States which at present count for noth- 
ing as military Powers necessarily count for nothing 
at all is absurd on the face of it. Monaco seems to 
be, on the whole, the most prosperous and com- 
fortable State in Europe. 

In short, Militarism must be classed as one of the 
most inconsiderately foolish of the bogus “sciences” 
which the last half century has produced in such 
profusion, and which have the common character- 
istic of revolting all sane souls, and being stared out 
of countenance by the broad facts of human expe- 
rience. The only rule of thumb that can be hazarded 
on the strength of actual practice is that wars to 
maintain or upset the Balance of Power between 
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States, called by inaccurate people Balance of Power 
wars, and by accurate people Jealousy of Power 
wars, never establish the desired peaceful and 
secure equilibrium. They may exercise pugnacity, 
gratify spite, assuage a wound to national pride, or 
enhance or dim a military reputation; but that is all. 
And the reason is, as I shall show very conclusively 
later on, that there is only one way in which one 
nation can really disable another, and that is a way 
which no civilized nation dare even discuss. 


NATURAL LIMITS TO DURATION OF THE WAR 

Now for the terms of peace. It is time to take that 
subject in hand; for Lord Kitchener's notion that we 
are going to settle down to years of war as we did a 
century ago is soldierly, but not sensible. It is, of 
course, physically possible for us to continue for 
twenty years digging trenches and shelling German 
troops and shoving German armies back when they 
are not shoving us, whilst old women pull turnips 
and tend goats in the fire zones across which sol- 
diers run to shelter. But we cannot 
afford to withdraw a million male 
adults who have passed a strictish 
health test from the work of parentage 
for several years unless we intend to 
breed our next generation from parents 
with short sight, varicose veins, rotten 
teeth, and deranged internal organs. 
Soldiers do not think of these things: 
“theirs not to reason why: theirs but to 
do and die”; but sensible civilians have 
to. And even soldiers know that you 
cannot make ammunition as fast as 
you can burn it, nor produce men and 
horses as instantaneously as you can kill them by 
machinery. It would be well, indeed, if our papers, 
instead of writing of ten-inch shells, would speak 
of £1,000 shells, and regimental bands occasionally 
finish the National Anthem and the Brabanconne 
and the Marseillaise with the old strain, “That’s the 
way the money goes: Pop goes the Ten Inch.” It 1s 
easy to rebuke Mr. Norman Angell and Herr Bloch 
for their sordid references to the cost of war; and 
Mr. H. G. Wells 1s profoundly right in pointing out 
that the fact that war does not pay commercially is 
greatly to its credit, as no high human activity ever 
does pay commercially. But modern war does not 
even pay its way. Already our men have “pumped 
lead” into retreating Germans who had no lead left 
to pump back again; and sooner or later, if we go on 
indefinitely, we shall have to finish the job with our 
fists. This war will stop when Germany throws up 
the sponge, which will happen long before she is 
utterly exhausted, but not before we ourselves shall 
be glad enough of a rest. Nations are like bees: they 
cannot kill except at the cost of their own lives. 

The question of terms will raise a fierce contro- 
versy. At the extremes of public opinion we have 
two temperaments, first, our gentlemen, our sports- 


men, our daredevils, our preux chevaliers. To these 
the notion of reviling your enemy when he is up; 
kicking him when he is knocked down by some- 
body else; and gouging out his eyes, cutting out his 
tongue, hewing off his right arm, and stealing all his 
money, is abhorrent and cowardly. These gallants 
say, “It is not enough that we can fight Germany 
today. We can fight her any day and every day. Let 
her come again and again and yet again. We will 
fight her one to three; and if she comes on ten to 
one, as she did at Mons, we will mill on the retreat, 
and drive her back again when we have worn her 
down to our weight. If her fleet will not come out 
to fight us because we have too many ships, we will 
send the odds in our favor back to Portsmouth and 
fight ship to ship in the North Sea, and let the 
bravest and best win.” That is how gallant fighters 
talk, and how Drake is popularly (though erro- 
neously) supposed to have tackled the Armada. 


THE IGNOBLE ATTITUDE OF CRUEL PANIC 

But we are not all preux chevaliers. We have at the 
other extremity the people who are craving for loot 
and vengeance, who clamor for the humiliation and 
torture of the enemy, who rave against the village 
burnings and shootings by the Prussians in one col- 
umn and exult in the same proceedings by the Rus- 
sians in another, who demand that German 
prisoners of war shall be treated as criminals, who 
depict our Indian troops as savage cutthroats 
because they do not think of their enemies being 
mauled in the spirit of the Indian Mutiny, who 
shriek that the Kaiser must be sent to Devil's Island 
because St. Helena is too good for him, and who 
declare that Germany must be so maimed and trod- 
den into the dust that she will not be able to raise 
her head again for a century. Let us call these peo- 
ple by their own favorite name, Huns, even at the 
risk of being ee to the real Huns. And let us 
send as many of them to the trenches as we can 
possibly induce to go, in the hope that they may 
presently join the lists of the missing. Still, as they 
rather cling to our soil, they will have to be reck- 
oned with when the settlement comes. But they will 
not count for much then. Most of them will be 
heartily ashamed of what they said in those first 
three of four weeks of blue funk (I am too timid 
myself not to make allowances for that most dis- 
tressing and universal, but fortunately transient, 
effect of war); and most of those who are not will 
be ashamed to bear malice publicly. 


THE COMMERCIAL ATTITUDE 

Far more weighty in the matter will be the inter- 
mediate sections. First, our commercial main body, 
which thinks that rancor is childish, but cannot see 
why we should not make the Germans pay damages 
and supply us with some capital to set the City 
going again, forgetting that when France did that 
after 1871 for Berlin, Berlin was set to going so 
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effectually that it went headlong to a colossal finan- 
cial smash, whilst the French peasant who had pro- 
vided the capital from his old stocking throve 
soberly on the interest at the expense of less vital 
classes. Unfortunately Germany has set the exam- 
ple of this kind of looting. Prussian generals, like 
Napoleon's marshals, have always been shameless 
brigands, keeping up the seventeenth and eigh- 


- teenth century tradition of making cities bribe them 


to refrain from sack and pillage and even billeting. 
Blucher’s fury when Wellington would not allow 
him to plunder Paris, and his exclamation when he 
saw London “What a city to loot!” is still regarded 
as fair soldiering; and the blackmail levied recently 
by the Prussian generals on the Belgian and French 
towns they have occupied must, I suppose, be let 
pass as ransom, not as ordinary criminal looting. 
But if the penalty of looting be thus spared, the Ger- 
mans can hardly complain if they are themselves 
held to ransom when the fortunes of war go against 
them. Liége and Lille and Antwerp and the rest 
must be paid their money back with interest; and 
there will be a big builder's bill at Rheims. But we 
should ourselves refrain strictly from blackmail. We 
should sell neither our blood nor our mercy. If we 
sell either we are as much brigands as Blucher. 


WHY NOT KILL THE GERMAN WOMEN? 

Then we shall have the Militarists, who will want 
to have Germany “bled to the white,” dismembered 
and maimed, so that she may never do it again. 
Well, that is quite simple, if you are Militarist 
enough to do it. Loading Germany with debt will 
not do it. Towing her fleet into Portsmouth or sink- 
ing it will not do it. The effective method is far 
shorter and more practical. What has made Ger- 
many formidable in this war? Obviously her over- 
whelmingly superior numbers. That was how she 
rushed us back almost to the gates of Paris. The 
organization, the readiness, the sixteen-inch how- 
itzer helped; but it was the multitudinous Kanonen- 
futter that nearly snowed us under. The British 
soldier at Cambrai and Le Cateau killed and killed 
until his rifle was too hot to hold and his hand was 
paralyzed with slayer’s cramp; but still they came 
and came. 

Well, there is no obscurity about that problem. 
Those Germans who took but an instant to kill had 
taken the travail of a woman for three-quarters of a 
year to breed, and eighteen years to ripen for the 
slaughter. All we have to do is to kill, say, 75 per- 
cent of all the women in Germany under 60. Then 
we may leave Germany her fleet and her money, 
and say “Much good may they do you.” Why not, 
if you are really going in to be what you, never hav- 
ing read “this Neech they talk of,” call a Niet- 
zschean Superman? War is not an affair of 
sentiment. Some of our newspapers complain that 
the Germans kill the wounded and fire on field hos- 
pitals and Red Cross Ambulances. These same 
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newspapers fill their columns with exultant 
accounts of how our wounded think nothing of 
modern bullet wounds and hope to be back at the 
front in a week, which I take to be the most direct 
incitement to the Germans to kill the wounded that 
could be devised. It is no use being virtuously 
indignant: “stone dead hath no fellow” is an English 
proverb, not a German one. Even the killing of pris- 
oners 1s an Agincourt tradition. 

Now it is not more cowardly to kill a woman 
than to kill a wounded man. And there is only one 
reason why it is a greater crime to kill a woman than 
a man, and why women have to be spared and pro- 
tected when men are exposed and sacrificed. That 
reason is that the destruction of the women is the 
destruction of the community Men are compara- 
tively of no account: kill 90 percent of the German 
men, and the remaining 10 percent can repeople 
her. But kill the women, and Delenda est Carthago. 
Now this is exactly what our Militarists want to 
happen to Germany. Therefore the objection to 
killing women becomes in this case the 
reason for doing it. Why not? No reply is 





than any consistent Militarist can. Indeed, it needs 
no philosopher to give the answer. The first ordi- 
nary anti-Militanst human person you meet will tell 
you that it would be too horrible; that life would be 
unbearable if people did such things. And he would 
be quite right; so please let us hear no more of kick- 
ing your enemy when he is down so that he may be 
unable to rise for a whole century. We may be 
unable to resist the temptation to loot Germany 
more or less if we conquer her. When gentlemen 
rise in the House of Commons and say that they 
owe Germans money and do not intend to pay it, 
one must face the fact that there will be a strong 
popular demand for plunder. War, after all, is sim- 
ply a letting loose of organized murder, theft, and 
piracy on a foe; and I have no doubt the average 
Englishman will say to me what Falstaff said to Pis- 
tol concerning his share ın the price of the stolen 
fan: “Reason, you rogue, reason: do you think TH 
endanger my soul gratis?” To which I reply, “If you 
can't resist the booty, take it frankly, and know your- 
self for half patriot, half brigand; but 
don’t talk nonsense about disablement. 


possible from the Militarist, disable-your- Several good Cromwell tried it in Ireland. He had bet- 
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overlooked or shrunk from such a glar- enjoy them. Finally we come to the only body of 


ing “biological necessity.” A pair of pul- 

ing pious sentimentalists if you like. But 
Supermen! Nonsense. O, my brother journalists, if 
you revile the Prussians, call them sheep led by 
snobs, call them beggars on horseback, call them 
sausage eaters, depict them in the good old English 
fashion in spectacles and comforter, seedy overcoat 
buttoned over paunchy figure, playing the contra- 
bass tuba in a street band; but do not flatter them 
with the heroic title of Superman, and hold up as 
magnificent villainies worthy of Milton’s Lucifer 
these common crimes of violence and raid and lust 
that any drunken blackguard can commit when the 
police are away, and that no mere multiplication can 
dignify. As to Nietzsche, with his Polish hatred of 
Prussia (who heartily reciprocated the sentiment), 
when did he ever tell the Germans to allow them- 
selves to be driven like sheep to the slaughter in 
millions by mischievous dolts who, being for the 
most part incapable of reading ten sentences of a 
philosophic treatise without falling asleep, allow 
journalists as literate as themselves to persuade 
them that he got his great reputation by writing a 
cheap gospel for bullies? 


THE SIMPLE ANSWER 

Nietzsche would certainly have agreed that we 
must kill the German women if we mean business 
when we talk of destroying Germany. But he would 
also have answered my Why not?, which is more 


opinion in which there is any hope of 

civilization: the opinion of the people 
who are bent, not on gallantry nor revenge nor 
plunder nor pride nor panic nor glory nor any of 
the invidiousnesses of patriotism, but on the prob- 
lem of how to redraw the map of Europe and 
reform its political constitutions that this abom- 
inable crime and atrocious nuisance, a European 
war, shall not easily occur again. The map is very 
important; for the open sores which have at last 
suppurated and burst after having made the world 
uneasy for years, were produced by altering the 
color of Alsace and Lorraine and of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina on the map. And the new map must 
be settled, not by conquest, but by consent of the 
people immediately concerned. 

Let us consider this possibility for a moment. 
First, it must be firmly postulated that civilized 
nations cannot have their political constitutions 
imposed on them from without if the object of the 
arrangement is peace and stability. If a victorious 
Germany were to attempt to impose the Prussian 
constitution on France and England, they would 
submit to it just as Ireland submitted to Dublin Cas- 
tle, which, to say the least, would not be a millen- 
nial settlement. Profoundly as we are convinced 
that our government of India is far better than any 
native Indian government could be (the assumption 
that “natives” could govern at all being made for the 
sake of argument with due reluctance), it is quite 


certain that until it becomes as voluntary as the par- 
liamentary government of Australia, and has been 
modified accordingly, it will remain an artificial, 
precarious, and continually threatening political 
structure. Nevertheless, we need not go to the 
opposite extreme and conclude that a political con- 
stitution must fit a country so accurately that it 
must be home-made to measure. Europe has a stock 
of ready-made constitutions, both Monarchical and 
Republican, which will fit any western European 
nation comfortably enough. We are at present con- 
siderably bothered by the number of Germans who, 
though their own country and constitution is less 
than a day’s journey away, settle here and marry 
Englishwomen without feeling that our constitu- 
tion is unbearable. It is therefore quite possible that 
a reach-me-down constitution proposed, not by the 
conquerors, but by an international congress with 
no interest to serve but the interests of peace, might 
prove acceptable enough to a nation thoroughly 
disgusted with its tyrants. 


PHYSICIAN: HEAL THYSELF 

Now a congress which undertook the Liberaliza- 
tion of Germany would certainly not stop there. If 
we invite a congress to press for the democratiza- 
tion of the German constitution, we must consent 
to the democratization of our own. The congress 
will certainly ask us to pledge ourselves that if we 
shake the mailed fist at all we shall shake it publicly, 
and that though we may keep our sword ready (let 
me interject in passing that disarmament is all non- 
sense: nobody is going to disarm after this experi- 
ence) it shall be drawn by the representatives of the 
nation, and not by Junker diplomatists who despise 
and distrust the nation, and have planned war 
behind its back for years. Indeed they will probably 
demur to its being drawn even by the representative 
of the nation until the occasion has been submitted 
to the judgment of the representatives of the world, 
or such beginnings of a world representative body 
as may be possible. That is the true Weltpolitik. 

For the main business of the settlement, if it is to 
have any serious business at all, must be the estab- 
lishment of a Hegemony of Peace, as desired by all 
who are really capable of high civilization, and for- 
mulated by me 1n the daily Press in a vain attempt 
to avert this mischief whilst it was brewing. Nobody 
took the smallest public notice of me; so I made a 
lady in a play say “Not bloody likely,” and instantly 
became famous beyond the Kaiser, beyond the Tsar, 
beyond Sir Edward Grey, beyond Shakespeare and 
Homer and President Wilson, the papers occupying 
themselves with me for a whole week just as they 
are now occupying themselves with the war, and 
one paper actually devoting a special edition to a 
single word in my play, which is more than it has 
done for the Treaty of London (1839). I concluded 
then that this was a country which really could not 
be taken seriously. But the habits of a lifetime are 
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not so easily broken; and J am not afraid to produce 
another dead silence by renewing my good advice, 
as I can easily recover my popularity by putting still 
more shocking expressions into my next play, espe- 
cially now that events have shown that I was right 
on the point of foreign policy. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE 

In the West, I see no insuperable obstacle to a 
Treaty of Peace in the largest sense. This war has 
smoothed the way to it, if I may use the word 
smoothing to describe a process conduced with so 
little courtesy and so much shrapnel. Germany has 
now learned—and the lesson was apparently 
needed, obvious as it would have been to a sanely 
governed nation—that when it comes to shoving 
and shooting, Germany instantly looses all the 
advantages of her high civilization, because France 
and England, cultured or uncultured, can shove and 
shoot as well or better than she, whilst as to slash- 
ing and stabbing, their half barbarous Turco and 
Ghoorka slaves can cut the Prussian Guard to bits, 
in spite of the unquestionable superiority of Wag- 
ner’s music to theirs. Then take France. She does 
not dream that she could fight Germany and Eng- 
land single-handed. And England could not fight 
France and Germany without a sacrifice as ruinous 
as it would be senseless. We therefore have the nec- 
essary primary conditions for a League of Peace 
between the three countries; for if one of them 
break it, the other two can make her sorry, under 
which circumstances she will probably not break it. 
The present war, if it end in the reconquest of Alsace 
and Lorraine by the French, will make such a 
League much more stable; not that France can 
acquire by mere conquest any right to hold either 
province against its will (which could be ascertained 
by plebiscite), but because the honors of war as 
between France and Germany would then be easy, 
France having regained her laurels and taught Ger- 
many to respect her, without obliterating the record 
of Germany’s triumph in 1870. And if the war 
should further result in the political reconstruction 
of the German Empire as a democratic Common- 
wealth, and the conquest by the English people of 
democratic control of English foreign policy, the 
combination would be immensely eased and 
strengthened, besides being brought into harmony 
with American public feeling, which is important to 
the security and prestige of the League. 


THE DISARMAMENT DELUSION 

Objections to the Western Pacifist settlement will 
come from several quarters, including the Pacifist 
quarters. Some of the best disposed parties will 
stumble over the old delusion of disarmament. 
They think it is the gun that matters. They are 
wrong: the gun matters very much when war 
breaks out; but what makes both war and the gun 
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is the man behind them. And if that man really 
means the peace of the world to be kept, he will 
take care to have a gun to keep it with. The League 
of Peace must have a first-rate armament, or the 
League of War will very soon make mincemeat of 
it. The notion that the men of evil intent are to have 
all the weapons will not work. Theoretically, all our 
armaments should be pooled. But as we, the British 
Empire, will most certainly not pool our defenses 
with anyone, and as we have not the very smallest 
intention of disarming, and will go on building gun 
for gun and ship for ship in step with even our 
dearest friends if we see the least risk of our being 
left in a position of inferiority, we cannot with any 
countenance demand that other Powers shall do 
what we will not do ourselves. Our business is not 
to disable ourselves or anyone else, but to organize 
a balance of military power against war, whether 
made by ourselves or any other Power; and this can 
be done only by a combination of armed and fanat- 
ical Pacifists of all nations, not by a crowd of non- 
combatants wielding deprecations, remonstrances, 
and Christmas cards. 

How far it will be possible to take these national 
armaments out of national control remains to be 
seen. Already America, who is as deeply demoral- 
ized by Capitalism as we are, though much less 
tainted with Militarism now that Colonel Roosevelt 
has lost his front seat, has pledged herself to several 
European States not to go to war with them until 
the matter under dispute has been in the hands of 
an international tribunal for a year. Now there is no 
military force on earth, nor likely to be, strong 
enough to prevent America from treating these 
agreements as Germany has just treated the 1839 
Treaty guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium. 
Therefore the Militarists declare that the agreements 
are not worth the scraps of paper they are written 
on. They always will footle in this way. They might 
as well say that because there are crimes which men 
can commit with legal impunity in spite of our hap- 
hazard criminal codes, men always do commit 
them. No doubt nations will do what it is to their 
interest to do. But because there is in every nation 
a set of noisy moral imbeciles who cannot see that 
nations have an overwhelming interest in creating 
and maintaming a tradition of international good 
faith, and honoring their promissory notes as 
scrupulously as the moral imbeciles pay their silly 
gambling debts and fight their foolish duels, we are 
not, I presume, going to discard every international 
guarantee except the howitzer. Why, the very Prus- 
sian Militarists themselves are reviling us for doing 
what their own Militarist preachers assumed as a 
matter of course that we should do: that is, attack 
Prussia without regard to the interests of European 
civilization when we caught her at a disadvantage 
between France and Russia. But we should have 
been ashamed to do that if she had not, by assum- 
ing that there was no such thing as shame (alias 


conscience), terrified herself into attacking France 
and Belgium, when, of course, we were immediately 
ashamed not to defend them. This idiotic ignoring 
of the highest energies of the human soul, without 
the strenuous pressure of which the fabric of civi- 
lization—German civilization perhaps most of all— 
could not hold together for a single day, should 
really be treated in the asylums of Europe, not on 
battlefields. 


THE SECURITY WILL O’ THE WISP 

It will be observed that I propose no guarantee 
of absolute security. Not being a sufferer from delir- 
ium tremens 1 can live without it. Security is no 
doubt the Militarists’ most seductive bait to catch 
the coward’ vote. But their method makes security 
impossible. We must always take risks; and we 
should never trade on the terror of death, nor for- 
get that this wretchedest of all the trades is none the 
less craven because it can so easily be gilt with 
romance and heroism and solemn national duty 
and patriotism and the like by persons whose 
superficial literary and oratorical talent covers an 
abyss of Godforsaken folly. 

The one danger before us that nothing can avert 
but a general raising of human character through 
the deliberate cultivation and endowment of demo- 
cratic virtue without consideration of property and 
class, is the danger created by inventing weapons 
capable of destroying civilization faster than we pro- 
duce men who can be trusted to use them wisely. 
At present we are handling them like children. Now 
children are very pretty, very lovable, very affec- 
tionate creatures (sometimes); and a child can make 
nitroglycerin or chloride of nitrogen as well as a 
man if it is taught to do so. We have sense enough 
not to teach it; but we do teach the grown-up chil- 
dren. We actually accompany that dangerous tech- 
nical training with solemn moral lessons in which 
the most destructive use of these forces at the com- 
mand of kings and capitalists is inculcated as hero- 
ism, patriotism, glory, and all the rest of it. It 1s all 
very well to fire cannons at the Kaiser for doing 
this; but we do it ourselves. It is therefore undem- 
ably possible that a diabolical rhythm may be set up 
in which civilization will rise periodically to the 
pont at which explosives powerful enough to 
destroy it are discovered, and will then be shattered 
and thrown back to a fresh start with a few starving 
and ruined survivors. H. G. Wells and Anatole 
France have prefigured that result in fiction; and I 
cannot deny the strength of its probability; for if 
England and Germany can find no better way of 
celebrating their arrival at the highest point of civi- 
lization yet attained than setting out to blow one 
another to fragments with fulminates, it would 
seem that the peace of the neutral States is the 
result, not of their being more civilized, but less 
heavily armed. And when we see that the effect of 
the enterprise is not to redouble civil vigilance and 


stimulate the most alert and jealous political criti- 
cism, but on the contrary to produce an assumption 
that every constitutional safeguard must be sus- 
pended until the war is over, and that every silly 
tyrannical expedient such as censorship of the 
press, martial law, and the like, will begin to work 
good instead of evil the moment men take to mur- 
dering one another, it must be admitted that the 
prospect is not too hopeful. Our only consolation 
is that civilization has survived very destructive 
wars before, mostly because they have produced 
effects not only unintended but violently objected 
to by the people who made them. Several good 
things may come out of the present war if it leaves 
anybody alive to enjoy them. 


RECAPITULATION 

1. The war should be pushed vigorously, not 
with a view to a final crushing of the German army 
between the Anglo-French combination and the 
Russian millions, but to the establishment of a deci- 
sive military superiority by the Anglo-French com- 
bination alone. A. victory unattainable without 
Russian aid would be a defeat for Western Euro- 
pean Liberalism; Germany would be beaten not by 
us, but by a Militarist autocracy worse than her 
own. By sacrificing Prussian Poland and the Slav 
portions of the Austrian Empire, Germany and Aus- 
tria could satisfy Russia, and merge Austria and 
Germany into a single German State, which would 
then dominate France and England, having ascer- 
tained that they could not conquer her without 
Russia’s aid. We may fairly allow Russia to conquer 
Austria if she can; that is her natural part of the job. 
But if we two cannot without Russian help beat 
Potsdam, or at least hold her up in such a stalemate 
as will make it clear that it is impossible for her to 
subjugate us, then we shall simply have to “give 
Germany best” and depend on an alliance with 
America for our place in the sun. 

2. We cannot smash or disable Germany, how- 
ever completely we may defeat her, because we can 
do that only by killing her women; and it is trifling 
to pretend that we are capable of any such villainy. 
Even to embarrass her financially by looting her 
would recoil on ourselves, as she is one of our com- 
mercial customers and one of our most frequently 
visited neighbors. We must, if we can, drive her 
from Belgium without compromise. France my 
drive her from Alsace and Lorraine. Russia may 
drive her from Poland. She knew when she opened 
fire that these were the stakes in the game; and we 
are bound to support France and Russia until they 
are won or lost, unless a stalemate reduces the 
whole method of warfare to absurdity. Austria, too, 
knew that the Slav part of her empire was at stake. 
By winning these stakes the Allies will wake the 
Kaiser from his dream of a Holy Teuton Empire 
with Prussia as the Head of its Church, and teach 
him to respect us; but that once done, we must not 
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allow our camp followers to undo it all again by 
spiteful humiliations and exactions which could not 
seriously cripple Germany, and would make bad 
blood between us for a whole generation, to our 
own great inconvenience, unhappiness, disgrace, 
and loss. We and France have to live with Germany 
after the war; and the sooner we make up our mind 
to do it generously, the better. The word after the 
fight must be sans rancune; for without peace 
between France, Germany, and England, there can 
be no peace in the world. 

3. War, as a school of character and a nurse of 
virtue, must be formally shut up and discharged by 
all the belligerents when this war is over. It is quite 
true that ill-bred and swinish nations can be roused 
to a serious consideration of their position and their 
destiny only by earthquakes, pestilences, famines, 
comets’ tails, Titanic shipwrecks, and devastating 
wars, just as it is true that African chiefs cannot 
make themselves respected unless they bury virgins 
alive beneath the doorposts of their hut-palaces, 
and Tartar Khans find that the exhibition of a pyra- 
mid of chopped-off heads is a short way to impress 
their subjects with a convenient conception of their 
divine right to rule. Ivan the Terrible did undoubt- 
edly make his subjects feel very serious indeed; and 
de te sal are apt to believe that this sort of ter- 
ror-stiffened seriousness is a virtue. It is not. Any 
person who should set to deliberately to contrive 
artificial earthquakes, scuttle liners, and start epi- 
demics with a view to the moral elevation of his 
countrymen, would very soon find himself in the 
dock. Those who plan wars with the same object 
should be removed with equal firmness to Hanwell 
or Bethlehem Hospital. A nation so degraded as to 
be capable of responding to no higher stimulus than 
that of horror had better be exterminated, by Prus- 
sian warlords or anyone else foolish enough to 
waste powder on them instead of leaving them to 
perish of their own worthlessness. 

4. Neither England nor Germany must claim any 
moral superiority in the negotiations. Both were 
engaged for years in a race for armaments. Both 
indulged and still indulge in literary and oratorical 
provocation. Both claimed to be “an Imperial race” 
ruling other races by divine right. Both showed 
high social and political consideration to parties 
and individuals who openly said that the war had 
to come. Both formed alliances to reinforce them 
for that war. 

It must be added that nothing can extenuate the 
enormity of the broad fact that an innocent country 
has been horribly devastated because her guilty 
neighbors formed two huge explosive combinations 
against one another instead of establishing the peace 
of Europe, but that is an offense against a higher law 
than any recorded on diplomatic scraps of paper, 
and when it comes to judgment the outraged con- 
science of humanity will not have much patience 
with the naughty child’s plea of “he began it.” 
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5. Militarism must not be treated as a disease 
peculiar to Prussia. It is rampant in England; and in 
France it has led to the assassination of her greatest 
statesman. If the upshot of the war is to be regarded 
and acted upon simply as a defeat of German Mili- 
tarism by Anglo-French Militarism, then the war 
will not only have wrought its own immediate evils 
- of destruction and demoralization, but will extin- 
guish the last hope that we have risen above the 
“dragons of the prime that tare each other in their 
slime.” We have all been equally guilty in the past. 
It has been steadily assumed for years that the Mil- 
itarist party is the gentlemanly party. Its opponents 
have been ridiculed and prosecuted in England; 
hanged, flogged, or exiled in Russia; and impris- 
oned in France: they have been called traitors, cads, 
cranks, and so forth: they have been imprisoned for 
“bad taste” and for sedition whilst the most virulent 
sedition against Democracy and the most mutinous 
military escapades in the commissioned ranks have 
been tolerated obsequiously, until finally the prac- 
tical shelving of Liberal Constitutionalism has pro- 
voked both in France and England a popular 
agitation of serious volume for the supersession of 
parliament by some sort of direct action by the peo- 
ple, called Syndicalism. In short Militarism, which 
is nothing but State Anarchism, has been carried to 
such a pitch that it has been imitated and countered 
by a movement of popular Anarchism, and has 
exploded in a European war because the Commer- 
cialist Governments of Europe had no faith in the 
effective guidance of any modern State by higher 
consideration than Lord Robertss “will to conquer,” 
the weight of the Kaiser's mailed fist, and the inter- 
est of the Bourses and Stock Exchanges. Unless we 
are all prepared to fight Militarism at home as well 
as abroad, the cessation of hostilities will last only 
until the belligerents have recovered from their 
exhaustion. 

6. It had better be admitted on our side that as to 
the conduct of the war there is no trustworthy evi- 
dence that the Germans have committed any worse 
or other atrocities than those which are admitted to 
be inevitable in war or accepted as part of military 
usage by the Allies. By “making examples” of 
towns, and seizing irresponsible citizens as hostages 
and shooting them for the acts of armed civilians 
over whom they could exert no possible control, 
the Germans have certainly pushed these usages to 
a point of Terrorism which is hardly distinguishable 
from the deliberate murder of non-combatants; but 
as the Allies have not renounced such usages, nor 
ceased to employ them ruthlessly in their dealings 
with the hill tribes and fellaheen and Arabs with 
whom they themselves have to deal (to say nothing 
of the notorious domestic Terrorism of the Russian 
Government), they cannot claim superior human- 
ity. It is therefore a waste of time for the pot to call 
the kettle black. Our outcry against the Germans 
for sowing the North Sea with mines was followed 


too closely by the laying of a mine field there by 
ourselves to be revived without flagrant Pharisaism. 
The case of Rheims cathedral also fell to the ground 
as completely as a good deal of the building itself 
when it was stated that the French had placed a 
post of observation on the roof. Whether they did 
or not, all military experts were aware that an offi- 
cer neglecting to avail himself of the cathedral roof 
in this way, or an opposing officer hesitating to fire 
on the cathedral so used, would have been court- 
martialed in any of the armies engaged. The injury 
to the cathedral must therefore be suffered as a 
strong hint from Providence that though we can 
have glorious wars or glorious cathedrals, we can- 
not have both. 

7. To sum up, we must remember that if this war 
does not make an end of war in the West, our allies 
of today may be our enemies of tomorrow, as they 
are of yesterday, and our enemies of today our allies 
of tomorrow as they are of yesterday; so that if we 
aim merely at a fresh balance of military power, we 
are as likely as not to negotiate our own destruc- 
tion. We must use the war to give the coup de grace 
to medieval diplomacy, medieval autocracy, and 
anarchic export of capital, and make its conclusion 
convince the world that Democracy is invincible, 
and Militarism a rusty sword that breaks in the 
hand. We must free our soldiers, and give them 
homes worth fighting for. And we must, as the old 
phrase goes, discard the filthy rags of our righ- 
teousness, and fight like men with everything, even 
a good name, to win, inspiring and encouraging 
ourselves with definite noble purposes (abstract 
nobility butters no parsnips) to face whatever may 
be the price of proving that war cannot conquer us, 
and that he who dares not appeal to our conscience 
has nothing to hope from our terrors. 
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INTERNATIONAL 

International Criminal Tribunal on War Crimes 

in the Former Yugoslavia 

Nov. 16—The tribunal convicts 2 Bosnian Muslims and a 
Bosnian Croat of torturing and killing Serbian prisoners at a 
camp at Celibici during the Bosman war in 1992. 


Iraq Crisis 

Nov 14—The US and Bnitain call off ar strikes on Iraq after the 
UN recerves a letter from Iraqi Deputy Prime Minister Tariq 
Aziz in which Iraq pledges to resume full cooperation with 
international arms inspectors, on October 31, Iraq suspended 
all cooperation with arms inspectors and closed their long- 
term monitoring operations, prompting a large military 
buildup by the US and Britain in the Persian Gulf, Iraq has 
been calling since November 1997 for the lifting of UN 
sanctions imposed on the country after the 1991 Gulf War. 


United Nations 

Nov 17—The UN World Food po begins airlifting 
emergency food supplies to Brazzaville, Congo Republic, and 
Kinshasa, Congo, where more than 150,000 people face food 
shortages; both countries have been stricken by civil war 


AFGHANISTAN 

Nov. 6—The UN releases a report charging that the forces of the 
ruling fundamentalist Islamic Taliban killed between 4,000 
and 5,000 people when they captured the northern city of 
Mazar-1-Sharif in August, the Taliban deny the allegations but 
agree to an investigation 


ALBANIA 

Nov 22—In a referendum today, voters overwhelmingly approve 
Albania’s Ist postcommunist constaten, turnout 1s reported 
to be just over 50% 

l 

ANGOLA 

Nov 27—The UN World Food Program says that 2 UN workers 
were killed and 1 was injured yesterday when a relief convoy 
was attacked in northern Angola; no group has claimed 


responsibility. 


| 

ARGENTINA | 

Nov 1—The government extradités Nada Sakic, a suspected 
death camp guard in fascist Croatia dunng World War I, to 
Croatia; Sakic's husband, Dinko! Sakic, who was extradited in 
June, ran the Stara Gradiska camp and was deputy commander 
of the Jasenovac camp—the “Auschwitz of the Balkans”— 
where at least 85,000 Serbs, Gypsies, Jews, and antifascist 
Croats were killed. 

Nov. 11—Ata follow-up conference to the 1997 Kyoto 
greenhouse gas emissions reduction treaty ın Buenos Aires, 
Argentine President Carlos Saúl Menem announces that 
Argentina will become the Ist developing country to adopt 
binding emissions targets for greenhouse gases, the Kyoto 
treaty binds developed countries to reductions of about 5% 
below 1990 levels by the period 2008 to 2012, but does not set 
limits on developing countnes’ emissions 


Nov 24—Authonties arrest Emilio Massera, a member of the 
military junta that ruled Argentina from 1976 to 1983, in 
connection with 2 kidnappings of infants born to political 
prisoners; an estimated 200 to 400 newborns were taken from 
their imprisoned mothers and given to military and police 
families dunng the juntas rule. 


BANGLADESH 

Nov. 8—A Dhaka district judge convicts and sentences to death 
15 former military commanders for the 1975 assassination of 
Sheikh Muyibur Rahman, the prime minister; the current 
prime minister, Sheikh Hasina Wazed, 1s Rahman's daughter 
and one of the few family members not killed in the 
assassination. 


BRAZIL 

Nov 13—The IMF announces a $41.5 billion rescue package for 
Brazil; under the terms of the agreement, Brazil is to undertake 
spending cuts and tax increases totaling $84 billion over the 
next 3 years; of the $41.5 billion, the IMF will provide $18 
billion and the rest will come from the World Bank, the Inter- 
American Development Bank, and 20 governments (the US 
will contribute $5 billion) 


CAMBODIA 

Nov. 13—Pnnce Norodom Rananddh, leader of the opposition 
Funcinpec party, and Prime Minister Hun Sen of the 
Cambodian People’s Party (CPP) agree to form a coalition 
government, ending a 3-month impasse over allegations of 
fraud by the CPP m elections held in July, Hun Sen, who 
seized power in a coup 1n July 1997, will be the sole prime 
minister (before the coup he and Ranariddh were co-prime 
ministers), Ranariddh will be president of the national 
assembly, and a new chamber, a senate, will be created and 
headed by the CPP Chea Sun. 


CHILE 

Nov 26—Police arrest 120 people ın protests that began 
yesterday in Santiago and Concepción; the protesters were 
both supporters and critics of former military ruler Augusto 
Pinochet, who 1s in custody in Bnitam awaiting possible 
extradition to Spain to face charges of crimes against humanuty. 


CHINA 

Nov. 1—Peng Ming, the leader of the China Development Union, 
an independent research organization devoted to explonng 
such areas as “green” politics and democracy, says government 
officials prevented him yesterday from leaving the country for 
speaking engagements in Hong Kong, the US, and elsewhere; 
Peng’ group was closed down by the Beijing city government 
last month. 

Nov 10—The New York-based group Human Rights m China 
reports that authorities have detained at least 140 Protestants 
in the last 2 weeks in the cities of Wugang and Nanyang, and 
that the more than a dozen church leaders among those 
detained have been beaten and tortured, the incidents involve 
underground evangelical churches that refuse to register with 


the government. 
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COLOMBIA 

Nov. 4—-Government troops reestablish control over Mitt, a 
remote state capital seized by leftist Revolutionary Armed 
Forces of Colombia guerrillas 3 days ago; an estimated 150 
soldiers and police officers were killed in the battle; the rebels 
said they suffered 5 lalled and 15 wounded. 

The New York Times reports that a recent clash between left- 

wing guerrillas and nght-wing paramilitaries in Urabá, in the 
northwest, has left at least 30 people dead. 


CONGO 

Nov. 6—Vice President Paul Kagame of Rwanda acknowledges 
that Rwandan troops have fought alongside rebels m Congo 
since August. 

Nov. 25—The UN issues a report charging that thousands of 
Hutus from the former Rwandan army, many of whom 
participated 1n that country’s 1994 genocide against hundreds 
of thousands of Tutsis, are a “significant component” in 
President Laurent Kabila’ effort to put down Congos , 
rebellion; the Rwandan government supporting the rebels is 
dominated by Tutsis. 

Nov. 28—In Pans, UN Secretary General Kofi Annan brokers an 
agreement by Kabila, Ugandan President Yower Museveni, 
and Rwandan leader Pasteur Bizimungu to sign a cease-fire by 
mid-December; yesterday, Paris prosecutors turned down a 
request by two human rights groups to begin an investigation 
into massacres allegedly committed by Kabila's forces, the 
French minister in charge of relatons with African countnes, 
Charles Josselin, said that because Kabila is a head of state, he 
is immune from prosecution 


CUBA 

Nov 26—Foreign Ministry spokesman Alejandro González 
announces a ban on the public sale of foreign magazines 
posing “threats to our ideology and our culture.” 


FRANCE 


Nov. 2—A French judge, Roger Leloure, issues an international 
arrest warrant for General Augusto Pinochet, the former 
military ruler of Chile, in the disappearance of 3 French 
nationals in Chile during the general's 17-year rule; Pinochet is 
under police guard ın London, awaiting a final decision on 
whether he should face extradition to Spam to stand trial for 
crimes against humanity 

French officials say Major Pierre Bunel, a French officer at 
NATO headquarters in Brussels, was arrested 2 days ago on 
suspicion of having passed top-secret information about 
planned NATO strikes agaist Serbia to Serbian agents last 
month; the attacks were averted when Serbian troops began a 
partial withdrawal from the separatist province of Kosovo, 
Bunel reportedly has admitted passing the documents along 
and said he did ıt out of sympathy for Serbias cause, not for 
money 

Nov 8—Voters in New Caledonia, a French island territory ın the 
southwest Pacific, approve in a referendum “shared 
sovereignty,” under which the territory will control taxes, 
trade, transport, and communications but leave such areas as 
defense, justice, and law enforcement to France; the measure 
also includes a provision putting off a vote on independence 
from France for 15 to 20 years; 71% of voters supported the 
measure. 


GERMANY 


Nov. 7—Former Chancellor Helmut Kohl steps down as leader of 
the Christan Democrats, who were defeated in elections in 


September, the party elects Wolfgang Schauble, a former 
lawyer, as its new leader. 


GUINEA-BISSAU 

Nov. 2—President Joao Vieira signs a peace agreement with rebel 
leader Brigadier General Ansumane Mane to end the country’s 
5-month civil war; rebel forces attempted a coup 1n June 


INDONESIA 

Nov 3—A fact-finding team, made up of representatives of the 
government, the military, the official human nghts 
commission, and private groups, releases a report concluding 
that army soldiers helped to instigate the violence and looting 
that kalled nearly 1,200 people in Jakarta and other cities from 
May 13 to 15, President Suharto resigned in the wake of the 
noting, after 32 years in power. 

Nov. 12—Riot police clash with antigovernment student 
protesters attempting to storm the parliament building in 
Jakarta; dozens of people are reported injured ın this and other 
clashes throughout the city, parhament convened several days 
ago, for the 1st time since Suharto's ouster, to set up a 
framework for elections to transfer power from the transitional 
government of President B. J. Habibie; the students are 
demanding that the military be removed from poliucs, that 
Suharto’s finances be investigated, and that Suharto himself be 
punished, there are also calls for Habibie to step down 
immediately. 

Nov. 13—In Jakarta, soldiers and not police fire into crowds of 
demonstrators, killing at least 8 people (the total later nses to 
16) and wounding more than 100; parliament approves reform 
measures under which an election 1s to be held in 1999 for an 
electoral assembly that will name a new president, the 
military’s political role is also to be gradually phased out, and 
past government corruption investigated. 

Nov 14—Ruoting and demonstrations continue; some 50,000 
students and supporters rally near the parliament building to 
denounce yesterdays killings; late in the day, looters and 
vandals in several poor neighborhoods attack banks, police 
stations, and ethnic Chinese-owned shops. 

Nov 22—Muslums and Catholics clash ın Jakarta, sparking a 
fierce riot, officials report 6 people killed and 11 churches 
burned or damaged. f 

Nov 24—The government announces that ıts human rights 
commission will investigate accusations that Indonesian 
troops executed as many as 50 people ın the Alas subdistrict of 
the occupied territory of East Tumor after a rebel attack there 
earlier this month; some 2,000 students have occupied the 
local parliament building ın Dıl, East Timor’s capital, to 
protest the alleged killings, 4 days ago Portugal, ciung the 
alleged executions, suspended talks with Indonesia on the 
status of the terntory, a former colony abandoned by Portugal 
m 1974 and subsequently annexed by Indonesia. 


IRAN 

Nov 22—The head of the Iran Nation Party, Dariush Forouhar, 
and his wife, Parvaneh, are found stabbed to death in their 
home in Teheran; the 2 were outspoken critics of the Iraman 
government, publicly accusing 1t of human nights violations. 


IRAQ 

Nov 26—Iraq accepts the UN Security Councils 6-month 
renewal of the UN ol-for-food program, in place since 1991; 
under the program, the country can export up to $5.2 billion 
m oil over a 6-month period in order to purchase food and 
medical supplies and to pay compensation for the 1991 Gulf 
War and UN operations 1n Iraq since then 


IRELAND 

Nov 26—Addressing the Insh parhament in Dublin, British 
Prime Minister Tony Blair declares an end to 800 years of 
enmity between Bntain and Ireland, Blair is the 1st British 
prime munister to address the parliament since Ireland won 1ts 
independence 1n the 1920s 


ISRAEL 

Nov. 1—Prime Minster Benjamin Netanyahu and US President 
Bul Clinton sign a memorandum of understanding that 
commits the US to strengthening Israel's “defensive and 
deterrent capabilities” and upgrades military and technical 
cooperation between the 2 countnes 

Nov 6—In Jerusalem, 24 people are injured and 2 bombers are 
killed when a car bomb explodes outside a market; parliament 
suspends deliberations on the October 23 Israeli-Palesunian 
Wye peace accords in response to the bombing 

Nov. 7—The militant fundamentalist group Islamic Holy War 
says it is responsible for yesterdays suicide bombing and calls 

ït a response to Israels settlement policies 

Nov. 11—The Israeli cabinet votes, 17 to 4 with 5 abstentions, to 
ratify a conditional version of the Wye accords that attaches 
stipulations for the Palestinian Authority (PA); among the 
conditions are the requirement of a majority vote by the 
Palestinian National Council to delete from the PA charter 
language callmg for the destruction of Israel and a declaration 
that Israeli troops will withdraw from no more than 1% of the 
West Bank ın the 3d redeployment called for ın the accords, 
the PA ratified the accords with no alterations on October 30 

Nov 17— The Israeli parhament votes, 75 to 19 with 9 
abstentions, to approve the Wye accords unconditionally. 

Nov. 20—Under the Wye accords, Israel completes the 1st of a 3- 
phase withdrawal from the West Bank, turning over 2% of the 
West Bank to joint Israeli-Palestiman control and 7% to full 
Palestinian control, yesterday, Israel released some 250 
Palestinian prisoners, also in accordance with the Wye 
agreement. 

Nov 27—Israeli warplanes bomb suspected Hezbollah guerrilla 
strongholds in southern Lebanon in retaliation for recent 
attacks on Israeli troops that kalled 7 soldiers; there are no 
reports of casualties. 


ITALY 

Nov. 12—Authorites arrest Abdullah Ocalan, the fugitive leader 
of the Kurdistan Workers’ Party (PKK), a separatist Kurdish 
guerrilla group in Turkey, at the Rome airport; Turkey says 
Ocalan 1s a terrorist responsible for more than 30,000 deaths 
during the PKKS 14-year campaign for self-rule and wants him 
extradited to stand trial; Italy’s constitution bars ıt from 
extraditmg a suspect to a country, such as Turkey, that 
maintains the death penalty. 

Nov 17—Some 5,000 Kurds from across Europe march in Rome 
to demand Ocalan’ release. 

Nov. 18—A Kurdish man supporting Ocalan sets himself on fire 
in Rome, yesterday 2 backers of Ocalan did the same in 
Moscow, and 1 died, Kurdish protesters have also set 
themselves on fire in Turkey, meanwhile, ant-Ocalan Turks 
have demonstrated ın Brussels and elsewhere. 

Nov 20—An appeals court rejects Turkeys request for Ocalan’s 
extradition, he is to be kept under house arrest until a decision 
1s made on his request for political asylum. 


JAPAN 

Nov 16—Pnme Minister Keizo Obuchi announces an economic 
stunulus package totaling an estimated $195 billion, the 
package, which includes tax cuts and spending and lending 
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measures, follows a $137 billion stimulus package adopted 
earlier this year; Japan's economy, the 2d largest in the world, 
15 in 1ts worst recession since World War II. 

Nov 19—The governing Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) agrees 
to form a coalition with the Liberal Party, which ts led by 
former LDP member Ichiro Ozawa, the coalition will give the 
LDP 12 more votes in the upper house of parliament—though 
it will remain 11 short of a majonty—and 35 more in the 
lower house, which it already controls 

Nov. 20—Defense chief Fukushiro Nukaga resigns, yesterday 
Nukaga exposed a cover-up in a corruption scandal involying 
military officials and the NEC electronics company. 

Nov. 26—In Tokyo, Prime Minister Obuchi apologizes to 
Chinese President Jiang Zemun for Japan's conduct in China 
during World War II; China had sought a written apology; 
Jiang is the 1st Chinese Communist head of state to visit 


Japan. 


KENYA 

Nov. 2—The New York Times reports that attackers killed at least 
142 people and wounded 7 in the remote village of Bagala m 
northeastern Kenya 1 week ago; a local official says the Oromo 
Liberation Front (OLF), which seeks independence from 
neighboring Ethiopia, 15 responsible for the attack; OLF rebels 
have denied the charge. 


LIBYA 

Nov 26—The London Guardian reports that 3 top Libyan 
intelligence officials have recently been tried and jailed in 
Libya in connection with the 1988 bombing of a Pan Am jet 
over Lockerbie, Scotland, that killed all 270 passengers, Libyan 
dissidents view the arrests as a ploy by Libyan leader 
Muammar Qaddafi to block the officials’ testimony in the 
event that the 2 main Libyan suspects ın the bombing, long 
sought for extradition by the US and Scotland, should stand 
trial ın the Netherlands before Scottish judges, under a plan 
approved earlier this year by the UN Security Council 


MACEDONIA 

Nov. 30—Parliament approves the coalition government of Prime 
Minister Ljupco Georgievski of the Internal Macedonian 
Revolutionary Organization, which unseated the Social 
Democratic Alliance of Branko Crvenkovsk in elections a 
month ago; Georgievski sought the leading ethnic Albanian 
party, the Party for Democratic Prosperity, as a coalition 
partner in an effort to defuse ethnic tension between majority 
Slavs and minority Albanians 


MALAYSIA 


Nov. 15—US Secretary of State Madeleine Albright meets with 
Wan Azizah Wan Ismail, the wife of jailed former Deputy 
Prime Minister Anwar Ibrahim; Anwar was dismissed from his 
post ın September and imprisoned on corruption and sex 
charges that are widely seen as politically motivated; Albright 
is in Kuala Lumpur for a meeting of the Asia Pacific Economic 
Cooperation forum. 

Nov. 16—US Vice President Al Gore announces that the US will 
Join Japan and other Asian countries in providing $10 billion 
in financing for Asian banks and corporattons battered by the 
region's economic cnsis ($5 billion will come from the US, $3 
billion from Japan), Gore also criticizes Malaysia’s government 
for suppressing freedom. 


MEXICO 
Nov. 11—In Mexico City, about 300 teachers storm the Senate 
and hold its president, Marfa de los Angeles Moreno, and 4 
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other senators hostage for several hours to demand that a 
national union recognize their dissident local 

Nov. 23—Three days of peace talks in San Cristóbal de las Casas 
between rebels of the Zapatista National Liberation Army 
(EZLN) and legislators mediating for the government end with 
no progress, today the EZLN, which staged a brief uprising for 
Indian rights and democracy in 1994, refused to consider 
government peace proposals, the talks were the Ist in over 2 
years 


MONGOLIA 

Nov. 26—The Agence France-Presse news agency reports that 
Mongolia’s highest court has ruled the present government 
unconstitutional; the court says members of parliament are 
forbidden to hold other posts, including cabmet portfolios 


NIGERIA 

Nov. 22—The New York Times reports that in recent weeks, 
members of the ethnic ljaw group, from the Niger River delta, 
have seized control of about 20 oil stations belonging to 
RoyalDutch/Shell and Chevron, cutting Nigeria’ oil 
production by a 3d at one point; the Times also reports that 
over a week ago, some ljaws invaded a Texaco offshore oil ng 
and held 8 employees, including 3 Americans, hostage for 5 
days, the ljaws, of the largely Christian south, are protesting 
the diversion of the oil and its revenues to the ruling, mainly 
Muslim, north. 


PAKISTAN 

Nov. 20—Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif announces that military 
courts will be set up to take over all cases of serious crimes 1n 
Karachi in an effort to restore order, nearly 800 people have 
been lalled in the city this year. 

Nov. 25—The IMF agrees to resume assistance to Pakistan in 
exchange for its pledge to increase the sales tax and cut 
spending; the IMF cut off lending to Pakistan after 1t 
conducted nuclear tests in May. 


RUSSIA 

Nov. 4—The government says ıt will be unable to pay its foreign 
debts, which total $17 billion, next year. 

Nov. 5—The constitutional court rules that the 1993 
constitution, which limits presidents to 2 terms in office, also 
prohibits President Boris Yeltsin from seeking reelection to a 
3d term in 2000. 

Nov 7—The parhament votes, 101 to 121, not to condemn ant- 
Semitic remarks made last month by Communist Party 
legislator Albert Makhasov, Makhasov had publicly blamed 
Jews for Russia’s economic cnsis. 

Nov. 20—In Moscow, unidentified gunmen assassinate Galina 
Starovoistova, a liberal, ant-Communist member of 
parliament, an aide to Starovoistova is also wounded in the 
attack; no group claims responsibility. 


SPAIN 

Nov. 5—The US-based Foundation for Human Rights ın Cuba, a 
Cuban exile group, files a suit with the National Court in 
Madnd against Cuban President Fidel Castro, charging him 
with genocide and terrorism, the National Court brought 
similar charges against former Chilean military ruler Augusto 
Pinochet last month and obtained his arrest in London. 

Nov. 6—The government agrees to seek Pinochet’ extradition 
from Britain to face genocide charges, Chile immediately 
recalls its ambassador. 


SWITZERLAND 

Nov. 29—Voters reject by a 3-to-1 margin a proposal to legalize 
the sale of manyuana, herom, and cocaine at state-approved 
pharmacies 


TAJIKISTAN 

Nov. 6—The New York Times reports that in the last 2 days at 
least 55 people have been killed in fighting between rebels and 
government troops near the northwestern city of Khudzhant, 
the rebel leader, Makhmud Khudoberdiyev, has recently 
demanded new elections and the formation of an interim 
government. 

Nov. 9—Government forces expel the rebels into nearby 
mountains; 40 rebels were killed and 10 government soldiers 
wounded, 


TURKEY 

Nov. 25—Parliament votes, 314 to 214, to pass a motion of no 
confidence in the 17-month-old government of Prime Minister 
Mesut Yilmaz, who has been implicated in a corruption 
scandal involving the sale of a state-owned bank to gangsters. 

Nov. 28—Kurdistan Workers’ Party (PKK) guerrillas say they 
shot down a Turkish army helicopter yesterday near the Iraq: 
border, killing 17 soldiers; the PKK, whose leader, Abdullah 
Ocalan, 1s in custody in Italy, has waged a 14-year war for an 
independent Kurdish homeland 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 

Nov. 11—In London, 6 European insurance companies—3 Swiss, 
l French, 1 German, and 1 Italian—agree to set up a $90 
million fund for Holocaust victims and to search their records 
for unpaid Holocaust-era claims. 

Nov. 25—The 5 members of the House of Lords who make up 
Britains highest court rule, 3 to 2, that former Chilean military 
ruler General Augusto Pinochet does not, as a former head of 
state, enjoy immunity from arrest on charges of torture and 
hostage-talang, crimes forbidden by international law; 
Pinochet was arrested last month in London at the request of a 
Spanish judge investigating crimes against humanity 
committed by the generals military regime, which ruled Chile 
from 1973 to 1990, Pinochet could now face extradition to 


Spain 


UNITED STATES 

Nov 4—In New York, a federal grand jury returns a 238-count 
indictment charging Saudi exile Osama bin Laden in the 
August 7 bombings of the US embassies ın Kenya and 
Tanzamia and other terrorist attacks against Americans abroad, 
bin Laden is believed to be living in Afghanistan. 

Nov. 6—The New York Times reports that President Bull Clinton 
will warve some sanctions on India and Pakistan to allow the 2 
counties to participate in American investment and trade- 
promotion programs; he will also allow the resumpnon of 
mihtary-to-mulitary traning programs, sanctions, including 
bans on sales of military equipment and hardware, were 
imposed after the 2 countnes conducted nuclear test 
explosions ın May 

Nov 30—In Cartagena, Colombia, Secretary of Defense William 
Cohen and Colombian President Andrés Pastrana announce a 
deal under which the US will provide a total of $289 million in 
anti-drug assistance to Colombia ın 1999, mainly ın the form of 
weapons, helicopters, and surveillance planes; the agreement 
also promises US Defense Department training of that country’s 
armed forces and more sharing of mtelligence data. H 
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Announcing the 
Current History 
Audiocassette 
Series 


Current History's editors 
have excerpted choice 
articles from recent issues 
and are making them 
available in 90-minute 


audio presentations. 


Use the order form on the 
back cover to add Current 
History to your audio library 
today at the special price of 
$9.95 each! 


Catch up on key regions and events in recent history — as viewed by the 
experts at Current History. Each 90-minute audiocassette features the best of 
our recent coverage of a major region to give you the insight you need into 


the trends and events that are shaping our world — and our future. 


Volume 1. “The Disintegration of the Soviet Union” 
Chart the course of the Soviet Union’ demise with Current History’ esteemed coverage 


Volume 2: “China Rising: A Superpower Awakes” 
Current Historys experts guide you through China’s dramatic economic and cultural evolunor 


Volume 3: “The Fundamentalist Challenge in the Middle East” 
A survey of religious fundamentalism’ impact on Egypt, Israel, and the Palestrman Authont 


Volume 4 “Latin America: Open for Business?” 
The prospects for economic integration after NAFTA along with the economic travails of 
Mexico and the market successes of Chile are among the topics covered. 


Volume 5 “The Cold War: Beginnings” 

Histonc interpretations of Soviet and Amencan maneuvering ın the first decade of the cold w 
Volume 6 “The Pacific Century?” 

Has East Asias phenomenal economic growth made 1 the new center of global civilization? 


Volume 7: “The Global Economy” 
Globalizaton. What ıt 1s, how ıt works, and its implications for the United States. 
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“Muslims make up one-sixth the world’ population, and for this reason alone 
no major government can afford to ignore the world of Islam, least of all the American gov- 
ernment in its moment of undisputed power. . . A more energetic promotion of central United 
States foreign policy themes—especially freedom, democracy, and human rights—would 
undermine Muslim critics of American policy and underscore that the future holds great 
opportunity for continued American cooperation with the Muslim 
world, rather than conflict.” 


Rethinking United States Policy 
toward the Muslim World 


AUGUSTUS RICHARD NORTON 


merican and British warplanes bombarded 
At in mid-December, just days before 

Ramadan, in a transparent but futile effort 
to foment dissension ın the ranks of Iraq's military. 
State-of-the-art missiles once again proved to be 
poor implements for loosening the Iraqi president's 
grip on power. Saddam Hussein crowed victory and 
exploited the moment to proclaim an end to Iraqi 
cooperation with United Nations weapons inspec- 
tors. And despite strenuous denials by the Clinton 
White House and the Pentagon, suspicions linger 
that the eve-of-impeachment attack was a diver- 
sionary ploy. 

If the American and British publics were equiv- 
ocal, many Muslim voices were deeply cynical 
about Washington's agenda. While the air campaign 
was under way, Muslims protested the attacks. A 
mob sacked American Ambassador Ryan Crockers 
residence in Damascus. Throughout South Asia and 
the Middle East, demonstrators rallied to express 
their anger at the victimization of the Iraqi people— 
but not solidarity with the Iraqi dictator. United 
States officials have argued that the sanctions 
regime put in place by the UN Security Council per- 
sists because of Saddam Hussein’s obstructionism, 
but in the court of Muslim public opinion this is a 
hard argument to sustain. Reports of widespread 


AUGUSTUS RICHARD NORTON, a professor of anthropology and 
international relations at Boston Untversity, is a Current His- 
tory contributing editor In 1997-1998 he headed the Council 
on Foreign Relations study group on the United States and the 
Muslim world. 
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malnutrition, soaring infant mortality rates, and 
general misery in Iraq have been sporadically pub- 
lished in the United States, but they are a staple of 
news reporting in the Muslim world. 

Secretary of State Madeleine Albright has said (as 
have other former and current senior officials) that 
the United States will not permit the lifting of sanc- 
tions as long as Saddam Hussein rules in Baghdad, 
which has only deepened Muslim cynicism about 
the sanctions’ purpose. Underlying the suspicion of 
American motives is a widespread perception that 
the West, exemplified by the United States, applies 
a double standard when the rights of Muslims are 
threatened, whether in Bosnia, Somalia, Palestine, 
or Iraq. Muslims know that Saddam Hussein is no 
paragon of Islamic virtue and few people in the 
Muslim world have been fooled by his opportunism 
(which has included the addition, in 1990, of the 
shahada, the Muslim’s profession of faith, that 
“There is no God except Allah, and Mohammed is 
the messenger of Allah” to the Iraqi flag). 


THE MYTH OF MONOLITHIC ISLAM 

Clichés about Muslims and their politics have 
taken on the standing of truisms, but virtually 
none—including the old standby that Muslims 
refuse to accept any distinction between the realm 
of religion and the realm of politics—stands up to 
serious reflection. Much Western commentary on 
the Muslim world draws heavily on classical writ- 
ings as well as the rhetoric and ideology of con- 
temporary Islamist movements. As a result, little 
attention is paid to the overwhelming majority of 
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Muslims who do not support or join Islamist move- 
ments and who do not favor any single interpreta- 
tion of Islam and its dictates.1 

The rigidity or flexibility of Islam as practiced 
varies widely by social class, region, and political 
system. Muslims reside in a world of independent 
states, and these states are riven by competing inter- 
ests on the international scene as well as by the 
pressures of domestic cultural diversity. 

United States policymakers insist—sensibly— 
that the complexity of the Muslim world bedevils 
any attempt to create a grand strategy for dealing 
with it. American diplomats aptly note that the 
United States has no “one size fits all” policy for the 
Muslim world and that the United States conducts 
foreign policy with governments, not with religious 
institutions. 

Even so, the “challenge” of Islam has been a per- 
sistent preoccupation for policy- 
makers since the fall of the shah of 
Iran in 1979, While the political 
and social diversity of the Muslim 
world is hardly in debate, the fact 
remains that the United States is 
frequently viewed with skepticism, 
if not enmity, in the Muslim world. 
For their part, American officials 
have been at pains to emphasize 
that the United States government 
does not view Islam or Muslims in 
adversarial terms, except when 
Muslims engage in terrorism or seek to undermine 
United States objectives, such as the successful 
shepherding of the peace process in the Middle 
Fast. America does have implacable foes in the 
Muslim world, but it would be dishonest to deny 
that in the United States there is a tendency to use 
the brush of extremism to paint those who simply 
oppose its policies, especially in the Middle East. 

America’s moment of global power and the 
spread of American economic culture offer an irre- 


Nor has sufficient attention been paid to the reformist 
writings of Abdel Karem Sarroush in Iran, Fethullah Gullen 
in Turkey, Egypt's Hassan Hanah, and Mohammed Shahrour 
in Syria, which are growing dramatically in readership, espe- 
cially among the Muslim middle class. Each of these inno- 
vative thinkers emphasizes themes of tolerance and 
pluralism. Shahrours book, Al-Kitaab wa Quran (The Book 
and the Koran), in which he argues that Islam must be inter- 
preted as though the Koran were revealed yesterday, reflects 
a deep knowledge of Islam while espousing what amounts 
to a secular system of politics. Since its publication in 1990, 
Al-Kitaab wa Quran has been reprinted in 13 different Ara- 


bic language editions. 
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sistible opportunity for Muslim politicians to mobi- 
lize support to thwart American hegemony and pre- 
serve the authenticity of Muslim societies. Thus, 
faced with the collapse of the Malaysian currency 
in 1998, Prime Minister Mahathir Mohamad 
assailed American influence in the International 
Monetary Fund as well as the chicanery of global 
financiers—notably George Soros, whose manipu- 
lation of the currency market, Mahathir asserted, 
was the root of Malaysia's ills. Mahathirs accusa- 
tions have not, however, stifled the domestic dis- 
sent that was enlivened when he ordered the arrest 
of Anwar Ibrahim, the free market-oriented deputy 
prime minister, on charges of sodomy and corrup- 
tion in September. 

Not surprisingly, many Muslims aspire to sur- 
mount the divisiveness that afflicts humanity while 
simultaneously insulating themselves from the 
globalization of Western culture. 
Hassan Hanafi, a distinguished 
Egyptian Islamic scholar, describes 
globalization as the “new colonial- 
ism.” Hanafi is deeply aware that 
globalization is not without its ben- 
efits, but like many other thought- 
ful Muslims he is committed to 
sustaining the “specificity” or 
uniqueness of his society. The puz- 
zle is how to reap the benefits of 
the global marketplace without sac- 
rificing a country’s values on the 
altar of free market capitalism. There is no more a 
single “Islamic” solution to this dilemma than there 
is a Hindu or Christian one. 

The world community of Muslims (the ummah) 
is an abstraction, not a coherent political force. In 
this sense, there is no single Muslim world in which 
more than 1 billion Muslims make their home. 
Nonetheless, when Western governments are pal- 
pably insensitive to the suffering of Muslims, a 
momentary consensus can be catalyzed. But 
episodes in which anti-Western fury bubbles to the 
surface are rare, not least because Muslim states are 
often divided among themselves. Of course, there 
are small, if notorious, Islamist groups—such as the 
cabal led by Osama Bin Laden—that are ideologi- 
cally committed to vanquishing Western influence 
from the Islamic world. Bin Laden has found sanc- 
tuary in Afghanistan, where the ruling Taliban 
enforce a draconian caricature of Islam that has been 
widely condemned by Muslims—including the Ira- 
nian government—as “extremist.” (It is instructive 
to note the cooperation of leading Muslim states, 


following the bombings of the American embassies 
in Nairobi and Dar es Salaam, in apprehending sus- 
pected perpetrators for trial in the United States.) 


ON A COLLISION COURSE? 

Serious reflection on the realities of contempo- 
rary Muslim societies yields a clear picture of diver- 
sity and competition, rather than anything remotely 
resembling an Islamic behemoth, which is the 
image that drives Harvard University professor 
Samuel P Huntington’s “Clash of Civilizations” 
model. Fortunately, the idea that the West is des- 
tined to clash with Islam has found little support in 
the American foreign policymaking establishment. 

In an important speech to the Jordanian parlia- 
ment in 1994, President Bill Clinton strenuously 
repudiated the clash of civilizations thesis, noting 
that “there are those who insist that. . there are 
impassable religious and other obstacles to har- 
mony; that our beliefs and our cultures must some- 
how inevitably clash. . . America refuses to accept 
that our civilizations must collide.” Other senior 
officials have followed suit. Notwithstanding such 
stunning high-level repudiation, the idea of an 
Islamic phalanx has proven remarkably durable, 
especially to members of the Western military 
establishment in the confusion of the post—cold war 
era. Willy Claes, then the secretary general of NATO, 
embraced the thesis in the mid-1990s when he 
pointed to the Islamic challenge as the major threat 
confronting the West (that is, NATO). 

Despite official denials from Washington, even 
moderate Muslim intellectuals believe that the 
Huntington thesis defines United States policy. In 
the course of a series of meetings sponsored by the 
Council on Foreign Relations in 1997 and early 
1998, one participant after another from the Mus- 
lim world voiced this view. At the same time, radi- 
cal Islamic thinkers find the idea of Islam as a 
civilization in confrontation with the West conge- 
mal. The popular Turkish Islamist writer Mustapha 
Ozel has written extensively on the theme of the 
Islamic world as a great culture, along with China, 
Germany, India, Russia, and the (albeit declining) 
United States. Ozel is unabashed in his view of the 
United States as an adversary of Islam. 

The source of the dissonance between official 
Washington and the Muslim world resides in the 
Middle East, where only 25 percent of all Muslims 
live. It is there that the contradictions of United 
States foreign policy appear most vividly. As the site 
for Islam’s three holiest ciues—Mecca, Medina, and 
Jerusalem—little happens in the region that is not 
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magnified in global media. If the United States is 
prepared to subordinate the rights of Muslims to 
the flow of cheap oil from the Persian Gulf or to 
pursue a policy that is effectively blind to Israeli 
misbehavior, as many Muslim writers allege, it is 
frequently only a short leap to argue that the United 
States is anti-Islam. Equally important, there is no 
doubt that American foreign policy does adopt a 
separate standard for the Middle East when it 
comes to the espousal of values such as democracy 
and human rights. 


THE DOUBLE STANDARD 

The treatment of the Middle East as a special 
case becomes clear when contrasted with the Amer- 
ican approach to Indonesia and Malaysia, both 
major Muslim states. Even veteran diplomats have 
an especially hard time seeing Indonesia as a Mus- 
lim country, even though it is home to 185 million 
Muslims—which is more than the Muslim popula- 
tions of all the Arab countries combined. In general, 
American diplomats simply do not count religion 
as a significant factor in formulating policy for 
either country. No doubt this nonchalance about 
Islam in Southeast Asia partially reflects a lower 
profile of religion in public life, but it also is a mea- 
sure of the degree to which America’s relations with 
the region's states reflect economic interests rather 
than the dictates of domestic politics in America. 
The contrast became obvious when Indonesia and 
Malaysia were wracked by political crisis resulting 
from the collapse of their economies in 1998. 

As his host fumed, Vice President Al Gore pre- 
sented a courageous speech in Kuala Lumpur in 
November 1998 before Prime Minister Mahathir. 
Addressing the financial crisis confronting the states 
of East Asia, Gore linked democracy with economic 
reform and argued that “people will accept sacrifice 
in a democracy, not only because they have had a 
role in choosing it, but because they rightly believe 
they are likely to benefit from it. The message this 
year from Indonesia is unmistakable: People are 
willing to take responsibility for their future—if 
they have the power to determine that future. . . 
Among nations suffering economic crises, we con- 
tinue to hear calls for democracy and reform in 
many languages—“people’s power,” “doi moi,” 
“reformasi.” We hear them today—right here, right 
now—among the brave people of Malaysia. . . All 
who love freedom are obliged to redeem people's 
faith in self-government. Investments move in the 
direction of strong and deep democracy—and so, 
too, has our world history.” 
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That Indonesia and Malaysia are overwhelm- 
ingly Muslim countries did not deter Gore from 
prescribing democracy. Yet in other parts of the 
Muslim world, and especially the Middle East, a 
search for comparable high-profile American state- 
ments espousing democracy and good government 
would prove futile. In contrast to the message in 
Kuala Lumpur, the focus of United States Middle 
East policy is not democracy and freedom but sta- 
bility and control. 

Consider the Israeli-Palestinian peace process. 
The October 1998 installment of United 
States—brokered negotiations between Prime Min- 
ister Benjamin Netanyahu and President Yasir 
Arafat took place at the bucolic Wye Plantation in 
rural Maryland. The resulting agreement, the Wye 
Memorandum, reveals no evidence of serious 
American (or Israeli) concern for the rule of law 
among the Palestinians. The now derailed memo- 
randum engaged President Clinton for nearly 90 
hours in the course of a week of negotiations. Clin- 
ton’s astounding exertions may be less a measure 
of his commitment to Middle East peace and more 
a symptom of America’s inability to do little more 
than coddle Israel. This distortion of American pri- 
orities in the region, for which credit may be 
shared more or less equally between the White 
House and the Congress, handicaps any United 
States negotiator, even the president. As agreed at 
Wye, so long as the Palestinian Authority corrals 
the alleged extremists of Hamas, thereby satisfying 
Israeli demands, it is clearly permissible to dis- 
pense with legal niceties. Justified or not, it is not 
difficult to see how charges of double standards 
arise. 

Another case in point: an authoritative National 
Security Council document, “A National Security 
Strategy for a New Century,” prepared in May 
1997, avoids any coupling of the ideas of democ- 
racy or human nghts with the Middle East. 
Although the document emphasizes United States 
interests in security in the region, it does not con- 
sider the “promotion of democracy” in the Middle 
East a particular aim. Rather, the regional goal is 
defined as “peace and stability.” This omission 
stands in stark contrast to other areas such as 
Africa and Asia, where the promotion of democracy 
is a central focus of United States policy. But this is 
not a new phenomenon. During the 1990-1991 
Persian Gulf War, White House press spokespeo- 
ple were also instructed to avoid coupling the word 
“democracy” with references to the Arab world. 


HOW TO THINK ABOUT MUSLIM POLITICS 

In the two decades since the revolution in Iran, 
the idea of Islam as a resurgent force in world pol- 
itics has captured the imagination of large numbers 
of Muslims, just as it has become an idée fixe of 
Western foreign policy establishments. There is lit- 
tle question that ideologies rooted in Islam can be a 
dynamic force for change. Yet Muslims and non- 
Muslims alike have often exaggerated the coher- 
ence of Islam as a political force. Consequently, 
more attention must be paid to the complex refrac- 
tions of Muslim politics. There are three distinct 
but interrelated levels of Muslim politics: 


e The interface of state and society, where governments 
often exploit Islamic or nationalist symbolism to 
maintain the consent of the governed, while opposi- 
tion political movements often deploy competing 
Islamic or nationalist symbols to build support in 
society and undermine those in power. A number of 
authoritarian governments friendly to the United 
States face credible challenges from reform-oriented 
Islamist opposition movements, including Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia. In Indonesia, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Kuwait, and Yemen, Islamist opposition parties are 
considered legitimate participants in the political 
system. In sharp contrast, other governments— 
notably those of Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Tunisia, 
and, especially, Algeria—have opted for repression. 


The level of state-to-state relations, where realpoli- 
tik pragmatism is frequently camouflaged by ideal- 
istic Islamic rhetoric. The Islamic Republic of Iran is 
a case in point. In 1989, just before his death, Aya- 
tollah Ruhollah Khomeini emphasized that the 
interests of the state precede the interests of Islam. 
In the years since, Iran has tilted dramatically 
toward Christian Armenia in its conflict with Azer- 
baijan, even though the Azeri people are, like the 
Iranians, almost entirely Shiite Muslims. This 
reflects Iran’s interest in curtailing any irredentist 
ambitions on the part of Azerbaijan toward the con- 
tiguous Azeri region of Iran, which is far more com- 
pelling than an ideal of solidarity among Muslims; 
it also reflects the larger point that the foreign poli- 
cies of Muslim states are far more affected by 
geopolitics than by Islamic values. 


e The transnational realm of pan-Islam, where diffuse 
Islamic themes reveal the complexity of the Muslim 
world. The transnational realm includes such 
forums as the Organization of the Islamic Confer- 
ence, where Muslim governments periodically meet, 
as they did in December 1997 in Tehran. The 1997 


meeting was not only marked by a dramatic juxtapo- 
sition of Iranian reformers and hard-liners, but also 
saw the Muslim states in attendance condemn any 
form of terrorism. Pan-Islam also includes the new 
media of global communications. Scholars are only 
beginning to explore the phenomenon of networks 
of Muslims communicating over the Internet, where 
new visions of politics and the fundamentals of Islam 
are actively debated. 


These three levels of analysis are of varying sig- 
nificance for the United States. The state-society 
interface has a direct bearing on the future of a 
number of key Muslim states, and the inter-state 
dimension is the traditional province for diploma- 
tists; these two levels are most significant to United 
States policymaking. As for transnational Islam, 
however fascinating it may appear, ıt 
has fewer policy ramifications at this 
time. 


INCLUSION OR EXCLUSION? 

Those who argue that a rising level 
of popular dissatisfaction with gov- 
ernment is a characteristic of the 
1990s can find ample evidence in the 
Muslim world. Islamist opposition 
movements have established a foun- 
dation of popular support, particu- 
larly among the urban underclass, the 
lower middle class, and even the pro- 
fessional middle class. In reasonably fair elections, 
Islamist opposition parties have attracted between 
one-sixth and one-third of the vote in, for example, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Pakistan, and Yemen. 

Islamist opposition movements often claim cat- 
egorically that “Islam is the solution” to the ills 
plaguing their societies. Although this may prove 


2The most interesting question involves the role and signif- 
icance of transnational Islam. This refers to a vanety of phe- 
nomena, ranging from nongovernmental organizations such 
as the London-based Liberty, which promotes a model for a 
power-sharing Islam, to violent conspiratonal groups of for- 
mer mujahideen (“holy warriors” in Afghanistan). The over- 
whelming majority of transnational players are committed to 
projects of reform and rejuvenation, not to violence. For 
example, the venerable Muslim Brotherhood, which origi- 
nated in Egypt, has long had branches throughout the Mus- 
lim world The Brotherhood and other transnational agents 
of change, including groups of Muslim women who boldly 
challenge the male-dominated interpretation of Islamic prac- 
tice and custom, often appropriate a distinctively non-Islamic 
vocabulary, including the theme of democracy, the 1dea of 
civil society, and the question of pluralism. It remains to be 
seen to what extent transnational Islam poses a challenge or 
an opportunity for United States foreign policy. 
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to be a debatable proposition on examination, many 
Muslims prefer the untested promises of the 
Islamists to the demonstrated failures of their gov- 
ernments. 

The meaningful question for United States for- 
eign policy is not whether Islam is the answer, but 
whether political movements inspired by Islam are 
exempt from the political rules of the road by which 
non-Muslim political movements play. In other 
words, faced with the opportunity to share (not 
seize) power, to what degree does ideological com- 
mitment give way to pragmatic politics? The evi- 
dence from Indonesia, Jordan, Pakistan, and Turkey, 
to cite four interesting cases, seems to suggest that 
Islamist politicians demonstrate a considerable 
degree of flexibility in the interest of staying in the 
political game, even if that requires 
sacrificing their avowed goals. 

The characteristic demand of 
Islamist politicians is the supplanting 
of secular norms of governance with 
the strictures of sharia, or Islamic law. 
Yet secular rule remains the norm in 
many Muslim states and structural 
constraints often bar all but minority 
participation in government by the 
Islamists. For example, in Lebanon, 
where parliamentary seats are allo- 
cated by religious sect, Hezbollah— 
the self-styled “Party of God”—-would 
still hold only one-fifth of all seats if it were to win 
the 27 seats allocated to Shiites. Since elections 
resumed in 1992, Hezbollah has not won more than ' 
8 seats because of the intense competition from 
rival Shiite parties and politicians. 

There is, of course, wide disagreement over the 
wisdom of permitting the Islamists entrée to the 
political system. Skeptics have argued that the 
Islamists seek only to subvert the political system, 
while proponents of political inclusion emphasize 
the purported moderating effect of participation. 
Whatever the merits of the inclusion argument— 
which enjoys wide confirmation in non-Muslim 
cases—should the United States encourage the 
inclusion of Islamist movements in politics, even 
when key Muslim countries (and close friends of 
the United States) appear bent on exclusion? Opin- 
ion within the American foreign policy establish- 
ment is mixed, but there does seem to be a growing 
appreciation of the importance of dialogue with 
groups that once were shunned. American diplo- 
mats have sustained a quiet dialogue with the 
Islamic Salvation Front of Algeria, the Muslim 
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Brotherhood in Egypt, the former Refah Party in 
Turkey, and, until 1996, with Hamas, the Pales- 
tinian group.3 


TAKING THE DEMOCRATIC GAMBLE 

Although few Muslim governments qualify as 
democracies, some Islamist movements character- 
ize themselves as democratic and have said they are 
willing to participate in free and fair elections. 
Given the declared United States policy of promot- 
ing the development of democracy, do the circum- 
stances in the Middle East justify suspending the 
policy? 

Washington has frequently been silent on the 
question of democracy in the Muslim world, espe- 
cially the Middle East. Official statements pro- 
claiming America’s commitment to promoting 
democracy sound surreal when heard in that 
region. Even when friendly Muslim governments in 
the Arab world have been blatantly contemptuous 
of democracy, the United States has done little more 
than politely express its concern. This is precisely 
what happened in December 1995, when President 
Hosni Mubarak’s government in Egypt made a 
mockery of free elections by permitting opposition 
candidates to win only 14 of 456 parliamentary 
seats. The election evoked no more than a perfunc- 
tory diplomatic démarche, to which the Egyptian 
government paid but passing notice. 

There is a basic debate in democratic theory 
about whether it is possible to create a democracy 
without democrats. Some analysts argue that there 
are cultural preconditions for democracy, including 
individualism, civility, and a willingness to com- 
promise in the interest of harmony, whereas others 
hold that democracy is a problem-solving solution, 
and that democrats evolve over time as people 
become habituated to the rules of the game. The 
terms of this debate define the controversy about 
bringing Islamists into the political game. On the 
one hand it is asserted that the preconditions for 
democracy are largely absent in the Muslim world, 
while on the other it is claimed that the key chal- 
lenge is the construction of a system of guarantees 
that will preclude the Islamists, or any other oppo- 
sition force, from using democratization to seize 
power and impose a dictatorship. 


3Although Hezbollah’s entrance into the Lebanese political 
system would have been an unmitigated disaster ın the 
1980s, there is a growing appreciation in Washington that 
this group is ın the midst of a dramatic and encouraging 
transition from terrorist organization to political party. 


Seizing power is what some observers believed 
the Islamic Salvation Front (FIs) was about to do in 
Algeria in 1991 when it was on the brink of win- 
ning a commanding majority in parliament. Reflect- 
ing the apprehensions created by the potential 
electoral success of the Fis, Edward Djerejian, the 
United States assistant secretary of state for Near 
Eastern affairs, emphasized that a “democratic” sys- 
tem that permitted one man, one vote, one time 
would find no support in Washington. Thus, when 
the Algerian army conducted a coup in January 
1992, the United States only noted its “regret” 
about what had happened. After seven years of 
bloodshed, and 50,000 dead Algerians, the coup is 
no longer so easily rationalized. 

Yet the evidence clearly suggests that when 
Islamist movements have been permitted to play 
within the rules of game, they adhere to them. The 
United States would defuse a considerable amount 
of criticism were it to adopt a clear stance in favor 
of freer, fairer, more responsive government in the 
Middle East. Moreover, where Islamist parties do 
demonstrate a willingness to play by the rules, per- 
mitting them a role in the system reduces the risk 
of polarization that breeds extremism. Middle East- 
ern rulers would obviously be no happier about this 
stance than was Malaysia’s Mahathir as he listened 
to Vice President Gore’s speech. Nonetheless, by 
tacitly supporting the categorical exclusion of 
Islamist opposition forces from politics, the United 
States provokes distrust and contributes to the 
fragility, not the solidity, of friendly Middle Eastern 
governments. 

United States human rights policy intersects with 
the promotion of democracy. Few Muslim govern- 
ments enjoy glowing assessments of their obser- 
vance of human rights. A more vigorous promotion 
of human rights in the Muslim world would but- 
tress liberal currents by opening up space for civil 
society. Some radical Islamist movements reject the 
human rights construct as an artifact of Western 
culture, but the discourse over human rights has 
increasingly become a global discourse. Of course, 
the fear is that promotion of human rights may 
have the effect further eroding the legitimacy of 
friendly governments, as exemplified by the impact 
of President Jimmy Carters advocacy of human 
rights on the shah of Iran. But the parable of the fall 
of the shah should not be read superficially, since 
his regime was weakened on many fronts, not least 
by a general deterioration in the Iranian economy 
and the monarch’s penchant for surrounding him- 
self with sycophants. 


IRAN AS A BELLWETHER 

Five avowedly “Islamic” states now exist. Of 
these, Saudi Arabia is a close ally of the United 
States and a major consumer of United States arms 
exports, and strategically situated Pakistan has tra- 
ditionally been friendly to the United States. In con- 
trast, Iran and Sudan remain the persistent focus of 
a variety of American efforts to contain their pur- 
ported radical objectives. Afghanistan, the latest 
addition to the club, is now dominated by the Tal- 
iban, a populist militia force that emerged in the 
Pushtun villages of the country. 

Fach country has, at times, demonstrated a mis- 
sionary zeal for exporting its distinctive Islamic 
model of governance, and these efforts have some- 
times posed a serious challenge to American and 
Western interests in the Muslim world. But rela- 
tions between these five states are typically strained 
and they are hardly a prototype for an 
Islamic International. In this respect, 
former Turkish Prime Minister Necmet- 
tin Erbakan’s fantasy of a global Islamic 
alliance quickly became a target for deri- 
sion in Turkey, not least by Turkish 
Islamists. 

No Muslim state is viewed with more 
suspicion in American policy circles 
than the self-styled Islamic Republic of 
Iran, which has succeeded in thwarting 
United States policy designs for nearly 
two decades. Despite continued United States 
attempts to contain its influence and restrain its 
power, Iran has not only maintained a flourishing 
trade with Europe and Japan, but has normalized 
its diplomatic ties with most states in the strategic 
Persian Gulf region. Although it confronts domes- 
tic economic difficulties, Iran’s leadership contin- 
ues to express suspicion of the United States and 
enmity for Israel. And, until recently, Iran had con- 
tinued to stalk and murder adversaries around the 
globe, whether intellectual foes or political oppo- 
nents. It has also maintained support for Hezbol- 
lahs war of resistance against the Israeli occupation 
of southern Lebanon, and it has vehemently con- 
demned the United States-sponsored peace process 
in the Middle East. 

Washington's efforts to isolate Iran have been, at 
best, a limited success. The United States—Iranian 
relationship is mired in mutual suspicion, and is 
plagued by a painful history in which neither side 
can claim a monopoly on virtue. The stunning pres- 
idential victory of Mohammed Khatami in 1997, 
however, may represent a new phase in the political 
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history of Iran; 1t has already opened up new vistas 
for dialogue with the United States. In a much antic- 
ipated interview with CNN in January 1998, Khatami 
showed an impressive command of the history of 
colonial America, and especially the Puritans and 
their quest for religious freedom and liberty. Indeed, 
he emphasized that human beings deserve to have 
both religion and liberty. Khatami used the inter- 
view to call for a dialogue with Americans, includ- 
ing teachers, athletes, artists, and intellectuals, while 
foreclosing an official dialogue with Washington. 

For its part, the United States recognized the 
potential for significant change in relations with 
Iran, and by the late spring and summer of 1997 
the tone of official statements on Iran softened con- 
siderably. The nonofficial dialogue that Khatami 
espoused is also under way, including a 1998 visit 
by American collegiate wrestlers who were warmly 
received. By the time the World Cup 
qualifying match between Iran and the 
United States approached in July 1998, 
in Lyons, France, some senior Wash- 
ington officials quietly said that they 
hoped Iran would win the match in the 
interest of improved relations. 

Iran did win, but Khatamis domestic 
reforms have been fiercely resisted by 
regime hard-liners, and the time is cer- 
tainly not propitious for a dramatic 
moment of peacemaking with the 
United States. Hatred of the United States govern- 
ment is a touchstone of the Iranian revolution. 
Thus, when Khatami made a relatively conciliatory 
speech at the December 1997 meeting of the Orga- 
nization of the Islamic Conference, he was followed 
by Sayed Ali Khamenehi, officially the Leader of the 
Revolution and the successor to Khomeini, who 
delivered a strident denunciation of the United 
States. 

The flirtation between Khatami and the United 
States will no doubt continue to progress slowly; 
even Iranian intellectuals in favor of improved rela- 
tions with the United States argue that the issue is 
so inflammatory domestically that it cannot be high 
on Khatami’ list of priorities. 

Iran’s relationship with America may be a bell- 
wether for Muslim opinion about the United States, 
since the distrust and animosity between the two 
states have become core elements of the foreign pol- 
icy of each. Rightly or wrongly, many Muslims 
believe that hostility toward Iran stems from Amer- 
ican unwillingness to accept Islam as the central 
premise of the Islamic Republic. But the slow two- 
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way process of repairing relations with Iran is 
already bearing modest fruit. 


THE CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN POLICY 

Muslims make up one-sixth the world’s popula- 
tion, and for this reason alone no major govern- 
ment can afford to ignore the world of Islam, not 
least of all American government in its moment of 
undisputed power. Muslims form the majority 
population in more than 30 countries. Signal 
events, such as the crisis in the Balkans, the pub- 
lication of the Satanic Verses, or, potentially, the 
bombing of a sacred site, such as the Dome of the 
Rock mosque in Jerusalem (which Jewish extrem- 
ists plotted to blow up in 1982 and Christian 
cultists are suspected of targeting to mark the mil- 
lennium), have served to inflame Muslim opinion 
against the West. Yet raison d’état seems to remain 
the dominant factor in explaining the foreign poli- 
cies of Muslim states. Intergovernmental efforts to 
promote cooperation among Muslim states, such 
as the Organization of the Islamic Conference, 
have been modestly successful, but the participat- 
ing governments have jealously guarded their own 
interests. 

Arguably, bilateral relations between the United 
States and many Muslim governments are healthier 
today than during the cold war. America’s ruinous 
policy toward Iraq is a major exception and is badly 


in need of renovation; the ramifications of that pol- 
icy in the Muslim world have a deleterious effect on 
United States interests. In addition, the ability of the 
United States to do business with many of the pre- 
sent Muslim governments encourages an under- 
standable affection for the status quo, with the 
result that the United States is often perceived, with 
some accuracy, as an opponent of political change. 
Unfortunately, a number of these friendly Muslim 
governments, particularly those in the Middle East, 
have failed to fulfill the social contract they have 
established with their citizens. . 

It is unrealistic to expect that the United States 
will jettison its desire for stability and predictable 
diplomatic relationships. The challenge is to imag- 
ine and foster a dynamic stability in which greater 
political and economic freedom blossom. This path 
is already being followed in significant parts of the 
Muslim world, as we have seen, but not in the Mid- 
dle East. It is also foolhardy to expect the United 
States to be totally consistent in its relationships 
with any government, let alone those that are Mus- 
lim. But a more energetic promotion of central 
United States foreign policy themes—especially 
freedom, democracy, and human rights—would 
undermine Muslim critics of American policy and 
underscore that the future holds great opportunity 
for continued American cooperation with the Mus- 
lim world, rather than conflict. E 
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Khatami’s Iran 


ERIC HOOGLUND 


his February marks the twentieth anniver- nals have become prominent, including Kiyan, a 
sary of the Islamic Revolution in Iran. magazine in which the philosopher Abdolkarim 
Although the international consequences of Soroush regularly expounds on his ideas about the 
that revolution are generally well understood, our need for political pluralism and on the compatibil- 
grasp of life and politics 1 inside the Islamic Repub- ity of Islam and democracy, and Zanan, a feminist 
lic remains limited. This dearth of information magazine that advocates equal rights and equal pay 
explains why the international media and many for women. 
world leaders were surprised when Iranian voters Conservatives among the political elite generally 
elected Sayed Mohammed Khatami their president disapproved of most dissident publications and, 
in May 1997. Opinion makers long accustomed to after 1989, their criticisms of particular journals 
perceiving Iran as a nondemocratic country won- and the alleged laxity of the ministry of culture 
dered: How could a presidential candidate who had became more frequent and strident; some conser- 


been critical of the political establishment and who vatives even condoned vigilante attacks on the 

had called for more political and social freedoms offices of dissident publications. In 1992, after con- 

win 70 percent of the popular vote in an election servatives won a majority of seats in elections for 

that saw an unprecedented 90 percent turnout?* the parliament, or Majlis, Khatami resigned as cul- 
Khatami, a mid-ranking member of the countrys ture minister rather than face a parliamentary vote 

Shia Islamic clergy, was not a political novice when of no confidence. He subsequently accepted a non- 

he announced his candidacy 1 in early 1997. Between controversial government position as director of the 

1982 and 1992 he had served as the head of Iran’s National Library. 

ministry of culture and islamic guidance, the offi- 

cial agency responsible for,monitoring the press and ELITISTS AND POPULISTS 


banning material deemed offensive to religious Someone like Khatami was able to emerge in the 
principles. During his tenure as minister of culture, political environment of the Islamic Republic 
Khatami acquired a reputation for tolerance and because the government is not the monolithic dic- 
general opposition to censorship, and he encour- tatorship frequently depicted ın the Western media. 
aged the publication of newspapers, journals, and It is instead a government in which the political 


books expressing a diversity of opinions. Although elite—an alliance of politically active clergy and lay 
articles that implicitly or ‘explicitly called for the technocrats who consolidated power between 1979 
overthrow of the Islamic Republic were forbidden, and 1981—holds varying views on the cultural, 


various dissident views|were published under economic, political, security, and social issues that 
Khatami’ policy of promoting “alternative thought” have confronted Iran since the revolution. 
(andisheh-e digar). Several alternative thought jour- On the fundamental issues of the nature of an 
ETE ane A Islamic government and the functions of an Islamic 
ERIC HOOGLUND is visiting fellow in Iranian studies at St. state, two general orientations can be distinguished: 
Antony’ College, Oxford University one elitist, the other populist. 
SU Those tending toward an elitist perspective 
the authors preferred style. | believe ultimate sovereignty in an Islamic govern- 
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ment belongs to God; God's representatives for 
implementing divine laws and deriving new legis- 
lation from them ought to be those trained as 
experts in the canons of religious law, that is, the 
clergy. The state’s function is to encourage citizens 
to perform good deeds and prohibit them from 
engaging in sinful behavior. Good deeds tend to be 
equated with hard work, the reward for which is the 
accumulation of wealth in the form of capital and 
property. Thus, an Islamic state must protect, rather 
than interfere with, private property. As for reli- 
giously inappropriate behavior—which can range 
from consuming alcohol and failing to cover the 
body properly in public to sexual improprieties—it 
is legitimate to use coercion if persuasion does not 
work as a corrective. 

Those holding a populist perspective believe 
political sovereignty in an Islamic government is 
based on a consensual contract 
among citizens. The latter may 
transfer their sovereign rights to 
elected representatives, who then are 
authorized to enact legislation on 
behalf of the entire community. An 
Islamic state should focus not on 
punishment, but on helping citizens 
obtain a minimum level of material 
well-being. Populists regard extreme 
degrees of wealth and poverty as 
social evils that can engender con- 
flict and undermine religion. The former may tempt 
people to become so greedy that they neglect 
Islamic duties such as helping the less fortunate; 
economic destitution can drive even people of 
strong faith to commit sins and crimes. Thus, the 
Islamic state must redistribute wealth equitably, an 
objective that can be achieved by subsidizing food 
and fuel for the poor, providing public-funded edu- 
cation and health care, and implementing a pro- 
gressive income tax. 

The populist perspective had more influence 
than the elitist in the formulation of many policies 
during the first 10 years following the revolution. 
However, most politicians, especially when it comes 
to the functions of the state, are neither pure pop- 
ulists nor pure elitists; their views are subtle com- 
binations of both tendencies. Khatami, whose ideas 
about the nature of an Islamic government fall 
unambiguously within the populist perspective, is 
a notable exception. 

Given his background and views, Khatami’s deci- 
sion to enter the presidential race as an independent 
candidate was welcomed by moderate and progres- 
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sive political groups. During the campaign he 
stressed the protection of individuals from the 
adverse consequences of economic development 
(an implicit criticism of the free-market, structural 
adjustment policies of President Ali Akbar Hashemi 
Rafsanjani) and the need to respect the civil rights 
of all citizens. Khatami’s message, delivered in 
scores of speeches around the country and in a 
nationally televised candidates’ debate watched by 
an estimated 75 percent of all households, appealed 
to a broad range of voters: youths ages 15 to 25 who 
yearned for more social freedoms; women who 
admired his support of feminist issues; most men 
of the revolutionary generation (35 to 55 year olds) 
who wanted a less intrusive government but also 
one that provided public services such as education 
and health care; and retirees concerned about their 
grandchildren’s future. 

Since his inauguration as presi- 
dent in August 1997, Khatami has 
maintained his popular appeal with 
persistent calls for the creation of a 
healthy civil society in Iran. He has 
defined such a society as one in 
which the government is fully 
accountable to its citizens; multiple 
and diverse civic organizations enjoy 
broad political autonomy; and the 
qualities of civility and tolerance, 
rather than coercion, characterize 
relations among competing groups. 

In the Khatami administration, the ministries of 
interior and culture have principal responsibility for 
shaping the political and social infrastructure for a 
civil society. The ministry of the interior, for exam- 
ple, selects the governors of Iran’s 28 provinces, the 
executives of the 250-plus counties, and the may- 
ors and village heads for thousands of urban and 
rural districts. Filling these positions with people 
who share Khatami’ vision of civil society has had 
a positive impact on the conduct of local govern- 
ment. For example, in cities such as Behshahr in the 
Caspian Sea coastal plain, Qazvin to the northwest 
of Tehran, and Yasuj in the southern Zagros Moun- 
tains, people say newly appointed officials encour- 
age bureaucrats to listen to citizens’ grievances and 
have taken measures to stamp out bribery for the 
provision of routine government services. 

Even more significant is an unprecedented plan 
to allow the election of local councils—some 
200,000 offices—in accordance with a previously 
unimplemented provision in the 1979 constitution 
that provides for creating city, town, and village 


councils with power to enact local-level legislation. 
Iran’s first local elections are to take place on Febru- 
ary 26. Enthusiasm for these elections is strong in 
the many new newspapers and magazines that have 
appeared since August 1997. The proliferation of 
publications is the result of the ministry of cultures 
policy of encouraging diverse views and genuine 
debate about political issues in the print media. 
Despite the broad interest generated by the 
media's extensive discussion of the presidents con- 
cept of civil society, those politicians whose views 
tend toward the elitist perspective do not support 
Khatamis agenda. Their opposition is significant 
because the Iranian government is composed of 
separate branches intended to check and balance 
one another. Those opposed to Khatami’ efforts to 
democratize the political system dominate the 
branches that the president does not control. They 
have used their influence in the Majlis, the judi- 
ciary, and inside the office of the Leader of the Rev- 
olution, Sayed Ali Khamenehi, to block some of 
Khatami’s programs and water down others. 


FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCES 

The primary opposition is based in two distinct 
political groups: the fundamentalists and the con- 
servatives. For fundamentalists, Khatami’ vision of 
civil society threatens their elitist ideal of an Islamic 
society guided by trained experts in religious law 
and ethics. Fundamentalists also believe the aver- 
age citizen is not qualified to make major decisions 
about political and social issues. The duty of an 
Islamic government is to supervise society in order 
to protect people from influences that might be 
harmful to their faith. Fundamentalists claim that 
the inherent danger of rule by the people—democ- 
racy—is illustrated by America and Europe, where 
moral depravity has been given legal validity and 
religion has no real protection. Keeping the per- 
missive culture of the West, especially that of the 
United States, out of Iran is also one of their pri- 
mary objectives. The media is an area of particular 
concern to fundamentalists, who criticize the 
Khatami administration's liberalization of press reg- 
ulations for allowing not only the spread of 
unhealthy political ideas, but also the dissemination 
of pornography. 

The fundamentalists do not enjoy wide support, 
and candidates associated with their views consis- 
tently receive less than 10 percent of the vote in 
national elections. However, a number of influen- 
tial fundamentalists occupy important positions in 
such powerful institutions as the press court, which 
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has the authority to ban journalists and publica- 
tions deemed un-Islamic; the Council of Guardians, 
which can veto Majlis legislation and exclude can- 
didates from elections; and the judiciary, which sup- 
porters of Khatami fault for applying arbitrary 
standards of justice. 

The press court has suspended the licenses of 
new periodicals that have been too bold in their 
exposés of undemocratic political manipulation in 
various agencies and the public foundations. The 
Council of Guardians used its power of vetting can- 
didates for elections to disqualify most suspected 
pro-Khatami candidates in the fall 1998 elections 
to the clerical assembly that selects the Leader of 
the Revolution. In addition to their role in official 
institutions, nongovernmental groups of militant 
fundamentalists have used violence to attempt to 
silence those whom they consider “enemies” of 
Islam. The best known of these groups is the Ansar- 
e-Hizbollah, which has disrupted speeches by 
Soroush, the philosopher, on several occasions and 
ransacked the offices of dissident publications. In 
the summer of 1998, Ansar-e-Hizbollah members 
even assaulted ministers of Khatamis cabinet dur- 
ing public commemorative ceremonies in Tehran. 
Some fundamentalists in the judiciary have con- 
doned these attacks. For these reasons, many peo- 
ple suspect that the vigilante groups are responsible 
for the mysterious killings in November and 
December of three writers who previously had been 
denounced in fundamentalist publications. 

In terms of actual numbers, the conservatives 
represent a more formidable challenge to Khatami. 
They have held the largest number of seats (but not 
an absolute majority) in the 270-member Majlis 
since 1992, and have used their clout to amend 
government-sponsored legislation to dilute or 
counter the original policy. 

The conservatives are more concerned with the 
policies rather than the nature of the government. 
Because they tend to represent the interests of the 
bazaar class—that is, the thousands of small shop- 
keepers in Iran’s cities and towns—the conserva- 
tives focus on economic policy issues. For example, 
conservatives oppose reforms that would force the 
self-employed to pay taxes, various government reg- 
ulations affecting private businesses, the lifting of 
subsidies on basic foods and fuels, and foreign 
exchange controls. They support concessionary 
loans to business, the sale of state enterprises, 
deregulation of trade, and downsizing the govern- 
mental bureaucracy. On social and cultural issues, 
the conservatives generally back measures to 
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restrict public access to international television (via 
satellite transmission), the Internet, and foreign 
video films, arguing that the easy availability of 
pornography through these media is a threat to the 
morals of Iranian youth and undermines family val- 
ues. With respect to foreign policy, however, con- 
servatives usually support Khatami's objective of 
normalizing relations with other countries, exclud- 
ing Israel and the United States. 

Although none of the conservative groups have 
applied for legal recognition as political parties, they 
operate through influential organizations, the most 
prominent of which is the Militant Clergy Associa- 
tion. The Mca’s most notable member is Ali Akbar 
Nateq-Nouri, who has been the speaker of the 
Majlis since 1992. Nateq-Nouri has a reputation for 
being a pragmatic politician adept at brokering 
compromises to ensure the passage of legislation. 
As early as the spring of 1996, he was widely 
viewed as the front-runner for the 
1997 presidential contest. But Nateq- 
Nouri’s hope of acceding to executive 
power was dashed by Khatamis rela- 
tively late entrance into the race and 
the speakers own unexpectedly poor 
performance (he won less than 25 per- 
cent of the vote). Although Nateq- 
Nouri accepted defeat graciously, 
ideologues among the conservatives 
felt they had been cheated out of the 
election. Consequently, they turned their wrath 
against key Khatami supporters like Tehran mayor 
Gholamhossein Karbaschi, whose newspaper, 
Hamshahri, had strongly promoted Khatamis can- 
didacy. Through their control of the judiciary, the 
conservatives managed during the spring of 1998 
to have Karbaschi indicted for illegally funneling 
municipal funds into Khatamis campaign. The anti- 
Karbaschi faction was encouraged by Tehran bazaar 
merchants, who resented the mayor's imposition of 
municipal taxes. But much to the dismay of the 
conservatives, Karbaschi successfully turned the 
trial—which was broadcast live—into a public 
forum that touted his civic accomplishments as 
mayor and exposed the arbitrary nature of, and lack 
of due process in, the judicial system. 





THE PRESIDENT’S SUPPORTERS 

Khatami’ support within the political elite comes 
from three groups: moderates, reformers, and radi- 
cals. The moderates advocate government inter- 
vention in the economy to ensure balanced growth 
and development in accordance with general free 
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market principles. The consummate moderate 
politician is Rafsanjani, who served two terms as 
president (1989-1997), nine years as Majlis speaker 
(1980-1989), and currently exercises political influ- 
ence as chair of the Expediency Council, a govern- 
ment body that has authority to resolve disputes 
over legislation between the executive and the 
Majlis. During Rafsanjan1’s tenure as president, the 
moderates achieved many of their goals, such as the 
use of government incentives for investments in 
agriculture and industry, approval to obtain foreign 
loans to finance major dam construction projects, 
and passage of some environmental protection laws. 
One area of frustration for the moderates has been 
their failure, despite persistent efforts, to reform 
Iran’s income tax, the bulk of which is collected 
from the salaried middle class through automatic 
payroll deductions. Most moderates among the 
political elite are technocrats, but their programs 
generally have broad appeal among 
engineers, farmers, industrialists, 
physicians, and teachers. For many 
years, the moderates formed a faction 
within the McA, but early in 1996 they 
organized their own political party, 
the Servants of Construction (sc), 
under the leadership of Karbaschi. 

The reformers constitute the 
newest political group among Iran's 
ruling elite. What distinguishes this 
emerging group is its commitment to creating 
Khatami’s vision of a civil society based on demo- 
cratic values. Most reformers are associated with the 
moderate sc or the radicals, but they differ from 
their colleagues because they do not put priority on 
economic issues. Reformers believe that the only 
way to perpetuate an Islamic government is to insti- 
tute the rule of law based on socially acceptable 
standards of justice. For reformers, civil liberties and 
human rights are critical concerns. In December, a 
group of 100 reformers announced the formation of 
a new political party, the Islamic Iran Participation 
Front, to promote Khatami’s political ideas. 

Prominent reformers from the sc include Abdol- 
lah Nouri, who until November 1998 was one of 
four vice presidents and served as the minister of 
interior during the initial 11 months of the Khatami 
administration (he was forced out of that office by 
Majlis conservatives furious over his sacking of 
local officials loyal to them); and Ataollah Moha- 
jerani, the minister of culture, whom conservative 
deputies routinely criticize as too permissive with 
the print media. 


The radicals support Khatami because they 
believe that a pluralistic system offers them the best 
hope to regain the political power they lost in 1992. 
Radicals are populists who believe that an Islamic 
government's primary duty is to redistribute wealth 
to ensure that all citizens can afford adequate food, 
shelter, and clothing. While they accept the exis- 
tence of income-based classes in society, they believe 
extreme wealth inequalities can undermine religious 
faith and ethical values. Notable radicals affiliated 
with the reformers include Musavi Khoienha, the 
editor of Salaam, a Tehran daily that has been advo- 
cating the need for a free press and more tolerance 
in public life since 1991, and Masumeh Ebtekar, 
Iran’s first woman vice president. 

Radicals, however, do not have uniform opinions 
on sociocultural issues or foreign policy. Many see 
the United States as an arrogant superpower pre- 
pared to exploit the resources of other countries in 
pursuit of its own selfish interests. But other radi- 
cals are more in tune with Khatami’s ideas about the 
need for a dialogue among civilizations. On the sen- 
sitive topic of women’s public roles, some radicals 
hold views similar to those of the conservatives or 
even the fundamentalists, while others are ardent 
supporters of Islamic feminism. Of the several polit- 
ical organizations formed by radicals, the most 
important is the Militant Clergy Society (mcs). The 
MCSS secretary general is Mehdi Karrubi, who served 
as Speaker of the Majlis when the Mcs was the dom- 
inant faction in the legislature from 1989 to 1992. 

Overshadowing this mix of politicians and polit- 
ical parties is Sayed Ali Khamenehi, officially the 
Leader of the Revolution. Khamenehi was elected 
to this position by a special assembly of senior 
clergy following the death of Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini in June 1989. According to the 1979 con- 
stitution, the Leader of the Revolution, who must 
be a cleric trained in Shia Islamic canon law (a 
faqih), 1s empowered to supervise the operation of 
the different branches of government, as well as 
appoint key security and judicial personnel. As the 
first leader, Khomeini, in sharp contrast to the 
image usually depicted of him in Western media, 
did not formulate policies or interfere with the day- 
to-day functioning of the government. However, he 
intervened to effect compromises whenever serious 
differences among political factions threatened grid- 
lock. 

Khamenehi, who served as president of Iran from 
1981 to 1989, has tried to follow Khomeinis exam- 
ple. However, because Khamenehi neither com- 
mands the authority nor possesses the charisma of 
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Khomeini, some of his decisions have engendered 
controversy. Detractors allege that Khamenehi has 
shown a partisan bias by making key appointments 
that favor the conservatives, thus skewing the polit- 
ical system to benefit one faction. Furthermore, 
they accuse many conservative appointees in the 
judiciary and the intelligence ministry of actively 
opposing due process procedures and other civil 
rights protections. 

Khamenehis admirers counter that his objective 
is to maintain an overall political balance. Recog- 
nizing the dominance of the executive branch by 
moderates (until 1997) or reformers and the leg- 
islative branch by radicals (until 1992), he has cho- 
sen to fill positions with people of different 
ideological persuasions, thus ensuring that every 
political group has representation in the govern- 
ment. In addition, Khamenehi supporters note, 
whenever the actions of one faction seem to threaten 
the stability of the whole system, such as when the 
judiciary arrested Karbaschi on charges of corrup- 
tion, the leader has intervened—#in the case of the 
mayor by ordering his release on bail and saying that 
he must have a (rare) public trial. Most important 
of all, they insist that Khamenehr’s public endorse- 
ment of the notion of civil society, at a meeting with 
students at the University of Tehran, has made it 
possible for the current debate to flourish. 


A “CIVIL” FOREIGN POLICY 

Paralleling the emergence of civil society as the 
dominant discourse in domestic politics has been 
Khatamis “civilizational dialogue” in foreign policy. 
Khatami demonstrated what he meant by dialogue 
when he agreed to be interviewed by United 
States—based CNN in February 1998. In the interview 
he called for the start of cultural, sports, and other 
nongovernmental exchanges between Iran and the 
United States. The two countries have not had 
diplomatic relations since April 1980, when ties 
were broken as United States diplomatic personnel 
were held hostage in Iran. The subsequent legacy of 
United States—Iran nonrelations, especially the active 
containment of Iran during the first Clinton admin- 
istration, makes the prospects for the normalization 
of ties remote, although various nongovernmental 
cultural exchanges took place in 1998. 

An end to tensions with the United States prob- 
ably is more significant for Iran than a resumption 
of normal relations because the problems with 
America have hindered Iran from developing ties 
with other countries, especially American allies. 
Khatami's stress on dialogue, which he reiterated 
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last September when he addressed the opening ses- 
sion of the United Nations General Assembly, 
already has helped to diminish diplomatic tensions 
in Iran’s relations with European Union and Arab 
countries. 

Iran’s efforts at promoting dialogue have not 
worked with its neighbor to the east, Afghanistan. 
Like most other countries, including the United 
States, Iran does not recognize the ruling Taliban 
militia, which captured Afghanistan's capital in 1996 
and now controls at least 80 percent of the country, 
as the de jure government. The Khatami adminis- 
tration has condemned as contrary to Islam such 
Taliban policies as forbidding Afghan women to 
work outside their homes and closing all schools for 
girls. The Taliban, who adhere to a puritanical inter- 
pretation of Sunni Islam, tend to dismiss Iran's crit- 
icisms because many of its members consider Shia 
Muslims—over 90 percent of all Iranians are Shia— 
as heretics. This attitude may explain why Taliban 
forces executed nine Iranian diplomats after captur- 
ing the northern Afghanistan city of Mazar-i-Sharif 
in August 1998. That incident inflamed nationalist 
passions in Iran. Some Majlis leaders and editorial- 
ists in conservative and fundamentalist papers called 
for an invasion of Afghanistan. In September, the 
Defense Ministry said that 270,000 Iranian soldiers 
had been mobilized along the border to stage mili- 
tary exercises. Mediation by the United Nations, 
Pakistan, and other countries helped to defuse the 
tension, but Iran has made clear that it considers the 
Taliban regime to be a “radical fundamentalist” 
threat to the stability of the whole region. 


In the absence of further Taliban provocations, it 
is unlikely that Iran would start a war. Khatami has 
declared his opposition to armed conflict, and the 
popular mood, although hostile to the Taliban, is 
not enthusiastic about fighting. The memories of 
eight years of war with Iraq are still strong, and the 
1.5 million Afghan refugees living in Iran are a 
potent reminder that Afghanistan remains a coun- 
try torn apart by a seemingly unending civil war. 


THE PACE OF CHANGE 

Khatami’ first one-and-a-half years in office have 
produced a mixed record. The discourse on civil 
society now dominates the media, where an 
unprecedented public debate about the merits of 
democracy is taking place. Although powerful polit- 
ical forces are uncomfortable with the prospect of 
holding politicians and government offices account- 
able for their actions, it is a significant development 
that such topics are even being discussed. 

Yet, the transition from talking about civil soci- 
ety to a participant democracy is proving to be slow, 
and Iranians in places as diverse as Caspian Sea 
resorts in the north, market towns in the central 
Saveh region, or Zagros Mountain villages in south- 
ern Fars province express disappointment about the 
pace of change. However, Iranians generally do not 
fault Khatami for the lack of measurable progress 
but blame his opponents, especially those in the 
Majlis. One encounters widespread admiration for 
Khatami and an expectation that the “peoples pres- 
ident” eventually will be able to deliver on his 
promises of a more civil society. E 
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Iraq and the UN’s Weapon 
of Mass Destruction 
DENIS J. HALLIDAY 


ord David Owen has written that “conflict is 
| cancerous in the way it erodes democracy and 
t, brutalizes behavior and destroys civilized 
values and constraints.” His observation is especially 
apt in regard to the conflict between Iraq and the 
member states of the UN Security Council. It is time, 
after years of humanitarian tragedy, to acknowledge 
that this conflict has turned the resolutions of the 
Security Council into brutal instruments. The coun- 
cil has sustained economic sanctions, fully aware of 
their catastrophic impact on the people of Iraq—an 
action that represents the effective abandonment of 
civilized values. It is ironic that warfare is governed 
by conventions, but that unilateral and multilateral 
economic sanctions are not. 

As we have seen conspicuously in Iraq, compre- 
hensive UN sanctions undermine the very spirit and 
intent of various internationally endorsed instru- 
ments, such as the Declaration of Human Rights, 
the Convention on the Rights of-the Child, and 
even the appropriate provisions of the Hague and 
Geneva Conventions concerning civilians. Of 
course, the member states of the United Nations 
cannot allow a country’s léadership to engage in bla- 
tant misbehavior. At the same time, member states 
cannot knowingly resort to devices such as the 
sanctions on Iraq that have reduced the Security 
Council to effectively punishing innocent Iraqi cit- 
izens, especially the most vulnerable: the children. 
And having successfully demonized Iraqi President 
Saddam Hussein, we now face the unfortunate con- 
sequences of the politicaljand media demonization 
of the entire Iraqi people. 

| 
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DENIS J. HALLIDAY is the former ; United Nations assistant secre- 
tary pate Sa eneral and humanitarian! coordinator in Baghdad This 
is adapted from a speech given before the London Con- 
ference on Sanctions in December 1998 
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Sanctions on Iraq have placed a moral crisis 
before the international community. Is there really 
anyone who can justify the continued killing of 
children and who believes that the death of large 
numbers is acceptable—is required—to contain 
Saddam Hussein? Through the deprivation that sus- 
tained sanctions have brought about in Iraq, we 
have the member states of the Security Council 
themselves undermining the human rights of the 
innocent and the blameless. Whether the number 
of Iraqi children who have died because of sanc- 
tions is 5 or more than 500,000—the latter in fact 
the tragic reality—there can be no morally accept- 
able justification. Thousands are dying each month, 
and many others suffer from malnourishment, 
including chronic malnutrition with its long-term 
effects of physical and mental stunting. 

In short, the member states of the Security Coun- 
cil must not continue to punish the people of Iraq 
because they fear and cannot effectively communi- 
cate with the leadership of the country. To blame 
Saddam Hussein for Iraqs plight is to evade respon- 
sibility—a responsibility that member states must 
share. 

- T refer to the humanitarian crisis in Iraq today 
fully aware of the oil-for-food program that I coor- 
dinated in Baghdad over a period of 13 months. 
Yes, the program makes a difference, and the peo- 
ple of Iraq would be worse off without it. But it 
remains a largely ineffective response to the 
humanitarian crisis in the country and has not 
begun to tackle the underlying infrastructural 
causes of continuing child mortality and malnutri- 
tion—an infrastructure destroyed by coalition 
forces during the 1991 Persian Gulf War, even 
though it was civilian and thereby protected by 
international conventions. 
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Under the oil-for-food program, Iraq is allowed to 
sell a set amount of oil over periods of six months 
(initially $2 billion gross, or $1.2 billion net, and now 
$5 billion gross, or $3 billion net), with the revenues 
going directly into a UN account. This account is 
managed solely by the UN controller, who disburses 
funds to contractors and suppliers of foodstuffs and 
basic medicines. These have been contracted for by 
Iraq through its own international bidding process 
that is under the auspices of the Security Council's 
Sanctions Committee. Nearly 40 percent of gross rev- 
enues is earmarked for the UN’s gulf war compensa- 
tion fund and for UN operating expenses in Iraq. 

The program continues to be underfunded even 
though increased revenues were agreed to by the 
Security Council; the increase has been effectively 
halved by lower oil prices in 1998 
combined with Iraq's ever-diminish- 
ing capacity to produce and pump oil 
(without new equipment and spare 
parts, which have been blocked by 
sanctions since the war and the dam- 
age done by coalition forces at that 
time, and since). The program has 
sustained imports of supplies, but has 
failed to diminish malnutrition levels 
and reduce the monthly death rate of 
children and adults directly at- 
tributable to sanctions. 

The social cost of sanctions has been enormous. 
Iraqi families and Islamic family values have been 
damaged. Children have been forced to work, to 
become street kids, to beg and engage in crime. 
Young women have been forced into prostitution by 
the destitution of their families. Fathers have aban- 
doned their families. The many problems single 
mothers already faced in the aftermath of the Iran- 
Iraq war have been compounded. Workplace 
progress that professional and other women had 
achieved in recent decades has been lost. The edu- 
cation system has collapsed, with thousands of 
teachers leaving their posts because they are unable 
to work under existing conditions, and a dropout 
rate of some 30 percent at the primary and sec- 
ondary levels. The health services are unable to 
handle the most basic preventable diseases—such 
as diarrhea, gastroenteritis, respiratory tract infec- 
tions, polio—and curtail their spread to epidemic 
proportions. Hospitals attempt to function with col- 
lapsed water and sewage systems, without even the 
basic supplies for hygiene and minimal care. 

Iraq’s younger generation of professionals, the 
political leadership of the future—bitter, angry, iso- 
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lated, and dangerously alienated from the world—is 
maturing in an environment not dissimilar to that 
found in Germany under the conditions set by the 
Versailles Treaty. A future generation of Baath party 
leaders may lead Iraq onto the path followed by the 
Taliban and the fundamentalist right; many of these 
future political leaders find the present leadership 
and its continuing dialogue and compromise with 
the UN to be unacceptable, to be too “moderate.” An 
entire people have been stripped of their pride and 
dignity; they are humiliated and angry, and may 
find it difficult to move forward, to collaborate with 
other nations in the gulf—indeed, with the entire 
international community. We need to worry about 
the longer-term social and political impact of sanc- 
tions together with today’s death and despair. 


THE MEDIA’S SPIN 

We live in an era when time and 
distance no longer provide the space 
for considered thought, careful reac- 
tions, and strategic responses. The 
public has calamities, man-made 
and natural, broadcast at it on the 
hour, if not more often. We know 
that this exposure is selective, often 
tragically so, failing to provide bal- 
ance and objectivity. The media 
responds to what it believes to be 
the demand of its consumer clients or, in some 
cases, to the constraints that government decision 
makers impose. The media “spin” often corre- 
sponds to the politically attractive spin of the day; 
in the end, the general public is grossly misled. 

Politicians and decision makers are rushed to 
judgment and action—or inaction—by the instan- 
taneous television and radio coverage of world 
events. There needs to be a change whereby the 
bottom line no longer drives news coverage and the 
enormous responsibility for evenhanded reporting 
is understood and mandated. With Iraq we have 
seen so often the violence inflicted by roaring jets 
and the deadly reach of missiles. We are only too 
familiar with the buildup of crisis, the anxiety of 
tension, and even the excitement of conflict and 
destruction that, sadly, appeals to many who have 
not experienced it. 

We do not find balance. Have we seen the 
unending daily tragedy of the malnourished, the 
slow death from leukemia in the absence of proper 
drugs, the fatalities caused by waterborne disease, 
the health effects of children playing in raw 
sewage? Despite the civilian devastation in Iraq, the 


| 
television audiences of Europe and North America 
are largely ignorant of the thousands of deaths 
every month directly attributable to United Nations 
sanctions. They also remain unaware that the 
appalling situation in Iraq is the result of decisions 
and actions taken by their own elected officials. 


“SMARTER” SANCTIONS AND PREVENTION 

We need to consider alternatives to economic 
sanctions, including “smarter” sanctions that tar- 
get the personal bank accounts of and ban travel 
by a country’s leadership. Studies show that sanc- 
tions almost always fail to achieve their stated 
objectives. They tend to miss a country’s leadership 
and hit the innocent. They impact most on demo- 
cratic societies, but fail'to impress the dictatorial 
regimes whose leaders often remain untouched 
and whose civilians pay the price. They are in toto 
notoriously unsuccessful. They are expensive in 
terms of life and in terms of the economic impact 
they have on immediate neighbors, and indeed, on 
the global economy. | 

This takes me back to the thoughts of Lord 
Owen. Dismissing conflict as a force destructive of 
all parties, he has turned to the importance of pre- 
ventive actions. In so doing he has noted that the 
skills and discipline to create a preventive health 
system took 100 years to develop. In today’s crisis- 
prone world we do not have that time. We need to 
focus on preventive diplomacy and action immedi- 
ately. We need to anticipate problems within and 
among countries before they become crises. We 
need early warning systems and observation mech- 
anisms. We need preventive journalism, humani- 
tarian neutrality, anticipation, and strategic planning 
for conflict avoidance and resolution. 

Preventive skills andipolitical will need to be 
applied more than ever before. Is there an obliga- 
tory and critical role for the United Nations? 1 
believe so. With the advantage of hindsight, how 
many calamities might have been avoided with 
proper anticipation, with greater understanding, 
with viable compromises and political will and reso- 
lution? How many sanctions might have been 
avoided? Could we not have anticipated the Kuwait 
invasion? The thought was not new, and the inten- 
tions were well known; as were the history of 
Mesopotamia and the root causes that continued 
into this century. 


| 

ANOTHER IRAQ POLICY . 
We need to find a compromise to address the 
plight of Iraq. Let us retain all possible control over 


. RESOLUTION 1051, of March 27, 1996, establishes an export- 
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SECURITY COUNCIL "RESOLUTIONS ` 
RELAFING TO THE OIL-FOR-FOOD PROGRAM => 


RESOLUTION 661 of August 6, 1990; -imposes ae 
c ‘econòmic sanctioris:ón Iraq, exempting food and * 

“medicine, and establishes the 661 Commuuttee to oversee | 
n, iiplenientatioh of the sanctions, bey ; 


RESOLUTION 687 of Apni 3, 1991, sets terms for a cease- -hre 
” dnd nfaintams the:terms of the eribargo. e ie i 


RESOLUTION 706 of August 15, 1991, establishes the .. 
' Thechanism forthe: oil-for-food | program and authorizes” 
- an escrow account, 


RESOLUTION 712:0f Septémber 19, 1991, -confirms the sum of 
» $I: 6 billion to be raised by the sale of Iraqi oil in a six- 
:; Month’ period t torfurid the oul-for-food program. 


RESOLUTION 778 of October 2, 1992, authorizes transferring 
, back money produced by any Iraqi oil transaction on'or ` 
` after August 6, 1990, and that had beeri deposited into 
„the escrow account, "to the states or. accounts, concemed 
Tor as 5lóng as the oil: capers take place or until sancuons , 

- are, lifted, qn 


RESOLUTION 986 of Apal 14, 1995, ee Iraq to sell u up to 
“$1 billion of oil every,90 days and use the Pe for 
humanitarian supphes i 


.. Import monitoring’ system for Iraq. 


RESOLUTION 1111 of June 4,1997, extends the term of- 
Security Council Resolution 986 another 180 days. 


RESOLUTION 1129 of September 12, 1997, decides that the 
provisions of Resolution 1111 should remain in force, but 
` authorizes special | provisions to allow ‘Iraq to sell 

` petroleum i in a.more favorable time frame. 


RESOLUTION 1143 of December 4, 1997, “extends the oil-for- - 
` food F program for another 180 days. 


RESOLUTION 1153 of February 20, 1998; allows the export of 
$5.256 billion of Iraq oil. 


RESOLUTION 1158 of Marth 25, 1998, E Iraq to export 
additional oil in the 90 days from March 5, 1998, to- 
. compensate for delayed resumption of oil productioti and 
reduced ou prices. - 


“RESOLUTION 1175 of June ‘19; 1998, authohzes Iraq to bay 
$300 mullion worth of oil spare parts m order to a the 
cgilng. of $5.256 billion. Ce 


RESOLUTION 1210 of November 24, 1998; renews the ai toe 
_.fó0d program for a further six months from November ` 
` 26; at the higher levels established by Resolution 1153 
‘and including addinonal oil spare parts. 


Sine ‘United Nations, “Basic Facts” of the a for fod program, at 
. htep: vers san.org/Depts/orpiscrs html * 


arms manufacture for and sales a arms to Iraq. Let 
us retain the capacity to monitor and observe. 
Remove economic sanctions now and sustain the 
capacity to prohibit military renewal and the devel- 
opment of weapons of mass destruction. Let's give 
up the UN weapon of mass destruction: economic 
sanctions. Let us risk a new approach. In other 
words, accept the early successes of Unscom (the 
UN special commission charged with eradicating 
Iraq's weapons of mass destruction) and reject the 
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continuing and politically motivated search for 
needles in the military-capacity haystacks of Iraq. 
Let us restrict ourselves to the wording and intent 
of the relevant resolutions of the Security Council. 
Avoid the add-ons of toppling the Iraqi leadership, 
of assassinating Saddam Hussein; these calls will 
simply enhance the president not only in Iraq but 
throughout the Arab and Islamic world. Let us 
adopt a genuinely evenhanded approach to the pur- 
suit of peace and disarmament throughout the 
entire Middle East. 
Some international lawyers now question the 
legality of Security Council decisions that yield 
“criminal” devastation, including large numbers of 
civilian deaths. Recent history shows that sanctions 
can be more devastating than a declaration of war. 
Furthermore, Security Council deliberations, and 
resulting outcomes that grossly neglect improper 
behavior of some member states while authorizing 
retaliatory enforcement on others, are noted with 
great bitterness in the Arab-Islamic world and 
beyond. Not only are the reputation and glaringly 
undemocratic workings of the council severely 
threatened, but the credibility and the very integrity 


of the United Nations itself widely questioned. It is 
time for a distinguished panel of international jurists 
to be assembled to review the propriety of Security 
Council resolutions and actions relating to economic 
sanctions. Constraints need to be established. 

Can we speak of encouraging the development 
of a community inclusive of all the member states 
of the Middle East? Can we have vision, and take a 
longer view? Can we see Iraq not as a problem 
state, but as an essential part of a larger region that, 
without Iraq participation, can never be at peace 
or exist as a viable community? 

Let us acknowledge that the world needs peace 
in the gulf for its own selfish purposes. Let us 
reward the private sector (but not the arms manu- 
facturers), respond to human rights concerns and 
the expectations of people, and end the humanitar- 
ian nightmare we have created with legitimate and 
nonexploitative opportunities. Perhaps then not 
only the people of the countries immediately con- 
cerned, but also the international community, will 
be rewarded. Finally, let us take the United Nations 
back to the legal and moral high ground on which 
it belongs. | 


The brief but intense United States and British bombing campaign against Iraq - 
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but not on its tiny southern neighbor. Steve Yetiv examines the still unfolding 
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| in December focused the world’s attention once again on that troubled nation— 


ramifications for Kuwait óf the gulf crisis of 1990 and 1991. 
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Kuwait: In Iraq’s Shadow 


STEVE A. YETIV 


raqi President Saddam Hussein's tenacity and 
bravado since the 1991 Persian Gulf War con- 
tinue to surprise and frustrate the United States 
and the other members of the now frayed coalition 
that fought the war. But for Kuwait, whose invasion 
and occupation by Iraq led to the war, they have 
been especially grim reminders that its past could 
again be its future if Hussein escapes from the UN- 
and United States-constructed military, political, and 
economic box into which he was put after the war. 
A recent trip through Kuwait eight years after the 
invasion revealed few physical signs of the occupa- 
tion and war. Here and there is a memorial of sorts 
to the war. The bombed-out National Museum still 
stands gutted; Iraqi troops stripped it of its exhibits 
and then set fire to ıt. In al-Qurain, a small town 
outside Kuwait City, the site where an Iraqi T-55 
tank faces a burned-out house that had been occu- 
pied during the crisis by Kuwaiti resistance fighters 
has been memorialized as Martyrs’ House. Now and 
then one stumbles upon a damaged building or 
two, or a playground stripped of its equipment, but 
generally few physical reminders of the crisis 
remain. While some Iraqi mines still need to be 
cleared, the beaches where Iraqi troops dumped oil 
appear clean, the street signs they removed have 
been replaced, the oil refineries set afire have been 
rebuilt (although the long-term health effects of the 
oil fires remain unclear), the high-class shopping 
malls looted by Iraqi soldiers are filled with goods 
and bustling with a cosmopolitan clientele, and the 
roads destroyed by Iraqi tanks have been repaved. 
Kuwait's seaside and suburbs are, if anything, 
experiencing a building boom. However, while 
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Kuwait has rebuilt itself physically, it is still recon- 
structing how it views itself and the world around 
it. It is here that the crisis has had its greatest impact. 


PERCEPTIONS OF SECURITY 

Kuwaitis still have nightmares of the occupation. 
They were housebound for weeks, surrounded by 
Iraqi tanks and troops as Iraq sought to erase their 
country. Kuwait became Iraq's nineteenth province, 
Kuwaiti license plates were removed, and even 
using Kuwaiti coins was punishable by death. Not 
since World War II had the world witnessed such 
blatant disregard for territoriality and sovereignty. 

Saddam Hussein did, of course, pay a price for 
his actions. His armed forces have been significantly 
weakened and their movement restricted to central 
Iraq. The economy is in a shambles, set back years 
if not decades not only by the gulf war and its after- 
math but also by the war Iraq fought with Iran 
between 1980 and 1988. Signs of trouble in Hus- 
sein’s ruling establishment and discontent with his 
leadership have appeared sporadically. And the Iraqi 
president remains under global scrutiny for any 
indiscretion. These are significant constraints. 

However, many Kuwaitis still believe that Saddam 
Hussein will never forget Kuwait. While they are not 
obsessed with the Iraqi leader, they do believe that 
one day the vengeful “gangster” will try to return or 
will unleash biological weapons on them. And they 
know that although the UN sanctions imposed on ~ 
Iraq after the gulf war may be eventually lifted, and 
United States determination may wane in the future, 
Kuwait's geography will not change. As Abdullah 
Bishara, a Kuwaiti who served as secretary general 
of the Gulf Cooperation Council, put it, “Nobody 
thought Saddam could ever invade Kuwait; now we 
live with a constant threat from the north.” 

The Kuwaiti government does not believe that 
Hussein can be rehabilitated and is hoping, along 
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with the United States and many others, that he can 
be ousted and replaced by a more cooperative lead- 
ership. While the primary goals of the United States 
bombing in December 1998 were to degrade Hus- 
sein's military capability and to punish Iraq for non- 
compliance with UN inspections, Washington also 
sought to weaken the Iraqi leaders hold on power. 
The United States Congress, for its part, had earlier 
passed legislation providing Iraqi opposition forces 
with $97 million in support. 

Yet, although the Iraqi opposition agrees that a 
post-Saddam Iraq should be more democratic, it 
disagrees about nearly every other issue. Until it can 
effectively cooperate and offer a serious leadership 
alternative, Hussein’s detractors will have to count 
on a lucky bullet or bomb or a coup attempt to dis- 
lodge the president. 


THE AMERICAN SHIELD 

Sustained fear of Hussein explains 
why the United States remains critical 
to Kuwait. Although Kuwait has spent 
enormous amounts of money on 
defense and has significantly enhanced 
its high-technology defense capabilities 


A 





As Kuwaitis work 
to define the “new” 
Kuwait, they still 
face the unresolved 


Kuwaitis and forced a reevaluation. Now Kuwaitis 
realize that only the United States can guarantee 
their security. But that is only part of the story. 

Many Kuwaitis say privately that they have been 
frustrated with America’s inability to remove Hus- 
sein. As one leading thinker put it in an off-the- 
record interview last August, President George Bush 
was simply too humane for Hussein and did not 
have the “killer instinct,” stopping the war early. 
President Bill Clinton is believed to have missed his 
opportunity in early 1998 to finish the job when 
Hussein ejected UN inspectors and the United States 
moved massive force into striking range; a last-ditch 
UN diplomatic effort defused the crisis. 

Some Kuwaitis believe that Washington actually 
wants Hussein around to hold Iraq together, to 
check Iran, or to threaten Kuwait, which will then 
buy more United States arms. Others say that the 
United States lacks a good strategy and 
cannot act decisively; they believe, 
based on their contacts in Iraq, that 
Saddam Hussein is so hated and unsta- 
ble that a well-planned operation could 
topple him. 
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war, the Damascus Declaration plan 
envisioned that Syria and Egypt would 
supply such forces in exchange for 
financial compensation. But this plan, for a variety 
of reasons, failed. And efforts by the Saudi-led Gulf 
Cooperation Council, which also includes Kuwait, 
Oman, Qatar, the United Arab Emirates, and 
Bahrain, to build its own integrated military force 
have also failed. Furthermore, the defense accords 
Kuwait signed with France, Britain, and Russia after 
the 1991 war are of limited value, since these states 
clearly do not have the military capability, political 
commitment, and global clout to protect Kuwait. 
It is widely recognized, therefore, that Kuwaiti 
security lies with Washington. This represents a sea 
change in perspectives. In the past Kuwait had 
viewed its security—and identity—through a pan- 
Arabist and vaguely anti-American lens. Before the 
1991 war, Kuwait would not even allow United 
States naval ships to dock—even when they were 
protecting Kuwaiti tankers during the Iran-Iraq 
war; Kuwait was one of the least pro-American gulf 
states. But the Arab League's ineffective response to 
the Iraqi invasion, and especially the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization’s support of Iraq, shocked 





forced Kuwait to rethink its identity. One 
result has been an upsurge of Kuwaiti 
nationalism in place of Arab national- 
ism. The crisis has demonstrated all too clearly 
Kuwait's vulnerability and the ineffectiveness of 
inter-Arab politics as a means of ensuring security. 

Another central issue has been the nature of the 
political process in Kuwait. A consensus appears to 
be developing that democratic practices are indeed 
good for Kuwait, albeit a wide spectrum of views 
exists on what democracy is, how it should be 
implemented, and what its implications will be. In 
part, this consensus is driven by the idea that demo- 
cratic practices can increase domestic stability by 
allowing citizens to express and debate their views 
before dissent reaches a boiling point. 

The gulf crisis and more recent events have 
heightened Kuwait's interest in creating a stable 
political environment. Some Kuwaitis believe that 
their gulf neighbor, Bahrain, which is suppressing 
its majority Shia Muslim population, is “doomed” 
because of its failure to liberalize. These Kuwaitis 
want to chart a different path. Allowing individual 
expression is viewed as one way to avoid pressure 
points in a society where modernization and tradi- 


tion create sporadic and multiple points of tension. 
But it is the events of 1990 and 1991—which 
made democratization a core issue in Kuwait—that 
continue to drive democratic action in the country. 
Kuwaitis who lobbied the United States during the 
gulf crisis vividly remember the argument American 
opponents of the war made that United States troops 
should not be jeopardized to protect a nondemo- 
cratic society—an “oul outpost” run by a rich family. 
The initially tepid support by the American pub- 
lic for war against Iraq and the close vote in the 
United States Senate on the war resolution (52 to 
47) left their mark. As one leading Kuwaiti thinker 
noted, “Kuwait needs to be worth saving and 
respecting,” and becoming more democratic is one 
way of accomplishing this goal, along with integrat- 
ing Kuwait into the larger world community. While 
other gulf countries may be able to remain undemo- 
cratic, the view in some quarters in Kuwait is that 
the international spotlight remains on Kuwait, 
which must make greater strides toward democracy. 
The sheer shock of the Iraqi invasion also raised 
questions about the efficacy of the ruling family and 
the need for greater citizen involvement in state 
matters. These concerns, coupled with the demo- 
cratic expectations of those in the Kuwaiti resis- 
tance movement who had fought against the Iraqi 
occupation, also fueled the move toward greater 
democracy and government accountability. 
Whether sentiment about the benefits of becom- 
ing more democratic will translate into real and 
enduring action remains to be seen. The resurrec- 
tion of the 50-member National Assembly in Octo- 
ber 1992 was an auspicious beginning. The assembly 
had been dissolved in 1986 out of fear that it was 
becoming a tool of pan-Arab politics and internal 
subterfuge, and that it was beginning to assert its 
constitutional rights against royal family interests. 
The 1962 constitution invests the assembly with 
important powers. These include the right to inves- 
tigate government conduct, openly debate issues, 
approve laws, and, in rare cases, overrule Kuwait's 
monarchical ruler, the emir, by a simple majority 
vote. Since the gulf war the assembly has attempted 
to assert some of these rights, albeit the balance of 
power clearly rests with the royal family. Nonethe- 
less, it has developed and has influenced important 
elements of government policy. For example, 
Islamists in the assembly have impeded the efforts 
of some royal family members to expand women’s 
rights, and have forced a serious debate about 
whether sharia (Islamic law) should be the only 
source of law in Kuwait. 
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A fairly regular and sometimes vitnolic dialogue 
takes place between individuals and factions in the 
assembly and key government officials eager to 
show their responsiveness to the assembly. Assem- 
bly members routinely pressure, and sometimes 
ridicule, the ruling family on a range of issues. 

A variety of other channels for dialogue and con- 
sultation exists outside the assembly. The most 
prominent example is the diwaniyya Diwaniyyas are 
small, informal discussion groups that can cover 
subjects ranging from politics to literature. Such 
gatherings are characterized by fairly free exchanges 
of ideas; they allow individuals who are otherwise 
shut out of the political process the opportunity to 
express their views. Some diwaniyyas, such as the 
one held by the crown prince, can affect government 
decision making, while others may be more akin to 
town meetings found in small American communi- 
ties. Women’s diwaniyyas have become more com- 
mon, and, since the gulf crisis, some diwaniyyas 
include both men and women, although this 1s rare. 

The elements of democratic practices found in 
Kuwait should not obscure the fact that political 
parties are banned, the broadcast media are run by 
the government, the emir retains significant leg- 
islative and administrative powers, and, of course, 
only men can vote. From the American perspective, 
this is not democracy, nor is it under any prevailing 
scholarly definition of democracy. 

Most Kuwaitis are under no illusion that their 
system is truly democratic. As one intellectual put 
it, while democracy is good for Kuwait, “we need 
to be trained in the process of democracy. It doesn’t 
occur overnight.” Others are satisfied with devel- 
oping democracy as long as 1t is within the confines 
of a patriarchal system. 

Islamists, who form the largest bloc in the 
National Assembly, scored a major victory in July 
1996 when the assembly voted to segregate Kuwait 
University within five years, an act that generated a 
public uproar and was not supported by the gov- 
ernment. The vote is a reminder of the fragility of 
the emerging broader consensus on democratiza- 
tion, and that the democratic process itself might 
be reversed. 


THE GANGSTER AND THE FUTURE 

As Kuwaitis work to define the “new” Kuwait, 
they still face the unresolved problem of the “gang- 
ster” to the north. No one can predict Saddam Hus- 
sein’s future. And until that future is known, the 
Iraqi dictator will cast a shadow over Kuwait's 
search for a new identity. E 
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Turkey's Military “Democracy” 


JEREMY SALT 


1946; more than half a century later it Intervention in 1960 was driven by a feeling within 

remains a considerable distance from the the military that the government had lost its way: it 
generally accepted standards of a modern demo- was motivated by personal ambition, and it had dis- 
cratic state. Freedom of expression is restricted, regarded the traditional values that underpinned 
human rights are abused, and four bouts of military the Turkish nation and pursued economic policies 
intervention since 1960 have demonstrated the that were rapidly eroding general living standards. 
fragility of the political system. Indeed, the past 40 In contrast, intervention in 1971 and again in 1980 
years make it clear that the court of last resort in was strongly focused on the inability of the politi- 


cE began its transition to democracy in rounding each of these interventions varied greatly. 


Turkish politics is not the ballot box but the mili- cians to control the left-right violence sweeping the 
tary. And the events of the past two years under- country. 
score that for the senior echelons of the military, Early in 1997, the military intervened again. 
secularism is a higher value than democracy. These Beginning in February the generals launched a care- 
events have also demonstrated yet again the “supra” fully calibrated campaign of destabilization against 
status of the Turkish military: it has placed itself the Refah (Welfare)—True Path Party coalition gov- 
above the restrictions, scrutiny, and public criticism ernment of Prime Minister Necmettin Erbakan. A 
that apply to all other sectors of society, placing it seasoned politician, Erbakan had been the leader of 
virtually above the state. the pro-Islamic National Salvation Party in the 
1970s. After the military intervention in 1980 he 
Cours AND MEDDLINGS was banned from politics until 1987, when he cam- 


In contemporary Turkey, overt military interven- paigned in elections as head of the Refah Party. 
tion dates to 1960, when the army overthrew the Although Refah had various factions, it was proba- 


Democratic Party government of Prime Minister bly most accurately described as a party of Muslim 
Adnan Menderes, later executing Menderes and two values rather than an “Islamic” party. Its declared 
of his cabinet colleagues. In 1971 the generals car- purposes were achieving social justice and a “just 
ried out a “coup by memorandum,” forcing the res- economic order,” and promoting Muslim values in 


ignation of the government and the appointment of Turkey through education and propaganda. But its 
a prime minister who met their approval. In 1980 critics argued from the beginning that it had a hid- 
they sent tanks into the streets again, arrested the den agenda: the conversion of Turkey into a state 


politicians, and declared martial law. It was three governed by sharia (Islamic law). It was on this 
years before civilian government was permitted to basis—of what the party was likely to do at some 
resume, and even then restrictions prevented the point in the future as well as what it was alleged to 
dominant figures of the 1970s from reentering the be doing in the present—that the military acted 
political arena. Obviously, the circumstances sur- against Refah in 1997, 


3 Taking about 7 percent of the vote in the 1987 
JEREMY SALT, a former associate professor of political science at general elections and (in alliance with other parties) 


ee ee about 16 percent in 1991, Refah had organized so 
mena Murray and Leslie Holmes, eds., Europe: Rethinking the well by 1994 that it swept the municipal elections, 
Boundaries (Aldershot, U K.. Ashgate Publishing, 1998). shocking the secular establishment by picking up 
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the greater municipalities of Istanbul and Ankara. 
When general elections were held in December 
1995, Refah captured nearly 22 percent of the vote, 
more than any other party. Frantic efforts to keep 
Refah out of power led to a coalition government 
bringing together the center-right Motherland and 
True Path parties. In June 1996, after this govern- 
ment had collapsed, there was no option but to 
invite Erbakan to form a government, which he did 
in coalition with True Path. It was not the first time 
an activist Muslim party had been in government, 
but it was the first time one had become the senior 
partner and thus captured the prime ministership. 

While assuring Turks and foreign governments 
alike that he had no intention of damaging existing 
relationships (and making no attempt to carry out 
his campaign threat to “tear up all agreements with 
Israel”), Erbakan in his first six months in office sig- 
naled a new approach in foreign policy, directed 
mainly toward strengthening relationships with the 
Islamic bloc. He quickly made a series of state vis- 
its to Muslim or predominantly Muslim countries, 
including Iran, Indonesia, Pakistan, Bangladesh, 
Malaysia, Egypt, Libya, and Nigeria, and he spon- 
sored an attempt to establish an economic bloc of 
Muslim states. 

Relations with Syria and Iran were clearly a pri- 
ority, and Erbakan took Turkey into an agreement 
to buy billions of dollars’ worth of natural gas from 
the latter. European governments were also spon- 
soring business deals with Iran, and Turkey's over- 
tures could be regarded as sensible steps toward 
normalizing troubled relations with an important 
neighbor. But in the context of perceived “funda- 
mentalism” in Turkey, they gave Erbakan’s critics 
ammunition to accuse him of trying to turn Turkey 
into an Iranian simulacrum. Moreover, by entering 
into the natural gas agreement Erbakan acted 
against the express wishes of the United States, 
whose Congress was just then passing legislation to 
impose a global ban on such transactions with Iran 
by any government or foreign company. 

Within Turkey, Erbakan fostered the spread of 
Muslim values by such measures as allowing female 
bureaucrats to wear the hicab (head scarf) at work 
and adjusting work hours to suit the exigencies of 
Ramadan, but it could not be said that he embarked 
on anything that was radically new. In fact, the eco- 
nomic and social environment was ripe for Refah’s 
twin messages of “social justice” and a “just eco- 
nomic order.” Since the reintroduction of Islam into 
the political arena in the 1940s, the scope for 
expression of Muslim views had gradually 
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expanded to the point that in the 1990s Turkey had 
a flourishing Muslim media, education system, 
banks, and a political party, as well as tarikats (Sufi 
brotherhoods), pious foundations, and religious 
associations dating back to Turkey’s Ottoman past. 
Although specific issues bore the brunt of the gen- 
erals’ ire in 1997, it was the overall growth of this 
Muslim environment that appeared to be the real 
cause of their alarm. 

Indeed, Refah was only the political tip of an 
amorphous social movement involving a range of 
Muslim organizations and individuals. Explaining 
why Refah captured so many votes at the expense 
of parties of both the left and right first required an 
understanding of why the religious sentiment that 
propelled Refah into government developed so 
strongly in the 1980s. There is evidently a close 
connection between this strengthening of Muslim 
feeling and the broad effects of globalization on 
Turkey, not just on the economy or culture in the 
narrow sense but on Kemalist, secularist, national- 
ist ideology itself, in whose name the system was 
defended by politicians and generals alike. The 
effects of the economic change of direction under- 
taken by Prime Minister Turgut Ozal after his elec- 
tion in 1983 were striking. Out went the old 
state-centered model of economic development and 
in came deregulation, privatization, the floating of 
the lira, and all the other hallmarks of imF-inspired 
restructuring. 

The results were a mixed bag. Infrastructural 
progress and economic growth were impressive, but 
the real living standards of the majority of Turkish 
people fell and the gap between the rich and poor 
widened. Inflation has reached unprecedented lev- 
els, hovering consistently around 100 percent for 
the past decade. Money was poured into communi- 
cations, highways, and the vast Greater Anatolia 
Project irrigation system in the southeast, but labor 
and social rights, as they are understood in Europe, 
remained severely circumscribed. Unable to come 
up with a more convincing program for social 
progress, the secular parties of both the center-right 
and the center-left steadily lost voters throughout 
the 1990s. 


THE CULTURAL DIVIDE 

If the restructuring of Turkey’s economy along 
globalized lines had substantial social consequences, 
the cultural effects of globalization were no less 
unsettling. The onrush of “foreign” values through 
the media created unease among many Turks, and 
not just those who voted for Refah. These values 
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were transmitted by privately owned television sta- 
tions carrying programs from the United States and 
across Europe via cable television; glossy magazines 
featuring articles on daring subjects; and advertise- 
ments for a continually expanding range of foreign 
consumer goods, directed at the young in particu- 
lar, setting the criteria for what was fashionable to 
eat or wear. All of this tended to dislocate the sense 
of what was normal even ten years before. 

By the 1980s demographics had carried Turkey’s 
developing kulturkampf into the cities. The steady 
inflow of migrants, escaping both a lack of oppor- 
tunity in the eastern provinces and the devastating 
effects of the continuing struggle between the mili- 
tary and the Kurdish separatist Kurdistan Workers’ 
Party (PKK) in the southeast, brought into Ankara, 
Istanbul, Izmir, and other cities millions of people 
whose ethnic background (largely Kurdish) and 
social values were significantly different from those 
of the existing population of western Turkey. The 
importance of this movement of people can hardly 
be overstated: Istanbuls population rose from about 
5 million in 1988 to somewhere between 10 million 
and 12 million in 1997. The millions of people 
streaming westward brought with them the culture 
of the Anatolian town or village, conservative and 
mosque-centered. Living in squalor in slum districts 
(gecekondus) springing up around all the large 
cities, they quickly became targets for movements 
espousing alternatives to a political order that had 
largely ignored their needs. In the 1970s they 
responded to leftist movements and parties and in 
the 1980s to Refah.1 

The physical manifestation in the cities of this 
cultural dichotomy in Turkish society foreshadowed 
its expression through the ballot box. The poor 
crowding into Turkey’s cities at least had the right 
to vote, and from the late 1980s on they used it 
against the center-right and center-left parties they 
held responsible for failing to alleviate their plight. 
This was the background to the open collision 
between the military and Refah ın the first six 
months of 1997; the surface conflict over “funda- 
mentalism” barely concealed the more complex if 
not primordial struggle taking place between the 
old political actors and the new. 
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lParadoxically, it was Ozal and the archıtects of military 
intervention in 1980, especially General (and later Pres1- 
dent) Kenan Evren, who emphasized a return to religious 
values, apparently in the belief that this would reinforce the 
social cohesiveness of Turkish society and repair the damage 
done by the sharp polarization that marked the 1970s 


The old actors—the so-called secular elites— 
engaged in endless and bitter infighting but ulti- 
mately closed ranks against the newcomers. These 
elites included the military, the mainstream center- . 
right and center-left political parties and the news- 
papers that reflected their views, senior bureaucrats, 
judges, university administrators and academics, 
and to some extent the financial and commercial 
establishment represented by the Association of 
Turkish Industrialists and Businessmen. The new 
actors included Refah and Muslim elites who mir- 
rored the old class at every level except in the upper 
echelons of the army; many could best be described 
as modernizing Muslim technocrats. They had their 
own political party, media, and mtelligentsia, as well 
as their own dynamic businessmen’s organization, 
the Association of Independent Businessmen and 
Industrialists, popularly known as the “Anatolian 
tigers.” 

While the ostensible point of conflict between 
these classes was the danger “fundamentalism” pre- 
sented to the secular republic, behind the sloganiz- 
ing could be discerned the determination of the old 
established actors to maintain their ascendancy 
within and over the Turkish state and society. No 
one within the old elites rose to the defense of 
Refah in the name of defending democracy, until 
the campaign against the party had been carried to 
the point of driving it not only out of government 
but out of the political arena altogether. The con- 
cern expressed by other political parties at that 
stage was largely a matter of self-interest: they had 
benefited from the campaign against Refah but now 
began to feel ıt had gone too far. 


ANATOMY OF A COUP 

When the generals finally moved against Refah 
early in 1997, they did so with the precision and 
determination of a military campaign. A démarche 
issued on February 28 at the meeting of the 
National Security Council, a joint civilian-military 
body, demanded that Prime Minister Erbakan take 
steps to protect the secular nature of the state, 
including changing the education laws to force the 
closure of religious imam-hatip (prayer leader and 
preacher) schools. In the coming months, as 
Erbakan temporized, the military maintained pres- 
sure: it set up the West Working Group to monitor 
the activities of suspected fundamentalists; and 
senior bureaucrats (including the judiciary), aca- 
demics, and journalists were called in for briefings 
on the dangers posed by “fundamentalism” and by 
the “terrorism” of the PKK. In its briefings the mili- 


tary general staff warned that “giving freedom of 
movement to religious extremism and to the out- 
lawed [PKK] in the context of democracy would be 
tantamount to the state committing suicide. There 
cannot be any such concept of democracy.” 

The establishment of a nexus between “funda- 
mentalism” and “terrorism” was critical to the pro- 
paganda war being waged by the generals. The 
most cursory observer would have known that 
while thousands of civilians had died in the strug- 
gle between the military and the PKK, no one was 
dying on the streets as a result of Refah “funda- 
mentalism”; and yet, underlining the sacrosanct 
status the military enjoys in Turkish society, there 
was no serious public challenge to the military's 
tactics or assumptions by the “secular elites” sup- 
posedly committed to pushing ahead with the tran- 
sition to democracy in Turkey. As for media 
coverage, the chairman of the general staff opera- 
tions department remarked to the Turkish Daily 
News that the press “has been a source of pride on 
this issue [fundamentalism]. We meet this with 
appreciation.” 

As the standoff between the government and the 
military continued, the military—over Erbakan’s 
head—consolidated Turkey’s relationship with 
Israel. The two countries’ navies and air forces had 
already signed agreements in 1996 that allowed 
Israeli planes to stage maneuvers in Turkish 
airspace and cadets and officers from both countries 
to take part in exchange training programs at mili- 
tary academies. These agreements also marked the 
beginning of a period of close cooperation in 
weapons refurbishment and development. That 
year also saw President Suleyman Demirel became 
the first Turkish head of state to pay an official visit 
to Israel. In 1997 Israeli Foreign Minister David 
Levy visited Ankara, with reciprocal visits to Israel 
by Turkish military and civilian delegations. The 
chief of the general staff, General Hakki Karadayi, 
his deputy (General Cevik Bir, a leading figure in 
the military's campaign against Refah), and Defense 
Minister Turhan Tayan paid separate visits to Israel 
to discuss, among other things, Israeli upgrading of 
Turkish fighter aircraft (F4 Phantoms) and tanks 
(M60s), the joint production of Popeye II air-to- 
ground missiles, which Turkey wants for its F4 jets, 
and Turkey’s purchase of small arms, helicopter air- 
borne rescue systems, early warning reconnaissance 
aircraft, and Unmanned Aerial Vehicles. Naval 
maneuvers in the eastern Mediterranean involving 
Israel, Turkey, and the United States were also held 
early in 1998. 
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A PERSONAL STORY 
ALONG WITH ITS ACTIONS against “fundamentalism” in 
the political arena, the army had begun shedding offi- 
cers with religious proclivities. An army doctor—a gas- 
troenterologist whose “big fault” lay in being a Muslim 
who worshipped and had gone on the hajj—wrote of 
how his own career was abruptly terminated in a let- 
ter to the editor in the October 17, 1997, Turkish Daily 
News, “In 1994 the pictures of all personnel and their 
spouses were sought. I was put on record because my 
wife’ picture showed her with a head scarf. 1 [had] not 
received any punishment in my 27-year-career as an 
officer No direct warning was issued to me I learned 
from the August 2, 1997, issue of the newspapers that 
I was being sent into retirement in accordance with a 
Yas [Supreme Military Council] decision. According to 
the daily Hurriyet, we had been sent into retirement for 
being ‘religious extremists’ though there was no spe- 
cific evidence against us. The decision was made by the 
yas members ‘who knew me personally’ on the basis of 
documents and information compiled by a certain 
group without our meeting with any legal procedure, 
any claim, any interrogation or making any defense 
and in the absence of any prosecutor or judge. 

“With this decision not only was I pushed away 
from the GATA [Gulhane Military Academy of 
Medicine] where I served for 22 years and where I con- 
tributed to the training of thousands of students and 
many academicians whom I dearly love, and I believe 
that they return this affection, but I was also barred 
even from being treated there as a patient although I 
have contributed to the recuperation there of so many 
patients. I have lost the rights acquired as an academi- 
cian and though the laws ban it pressure is being 
exerted to prevent us from being appointed to another 
job. 

“According to Article 125 of the Constitution, the 
YAS decisions are not subject to judicial review So there 
is nO way we can seek restitution of our nghts from 
any judicial or administrative authority. Two years 
prior to the year 2000 in Turkey, a country which 
claims to be upholding the rule of law, even a staff 
member of a faculty is being denied the ‘freedom of 
being judged freely at free and independent courts’ 
envisaged for all by the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and Basic Freedoms Convention 
adopted by the Council of Europe in 1950.” 

The writer of this letter was only one of many army 
officers retired ın 1997 because of their religious con- 
victions. According to figures released by Defense 
Minister Ismet Sezgin, yas dismissed 237 officers in 
1997, compared to just 98 the year before. While rea- 
sons for the dismissals were not given, some of the 
dismissed officers were subsequently employed by 
Refah-dominated municipalities. 
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Both Israeli and Turkish defense officials main- 
tained that the close military and intelligence coop- 
eration between their two countries was not 
directed against any third party, but there could be 
little doubt they intended to send a message to 
regional “troublemakers” such as Iran, Syria, and 
Iraq with which Turkey has difficult if not bad rela- 
tions. As Israeli Defense Minister Yitzhak 
Mordechai remarked in Ankara during his January 
1998 visit, when Turkey and Israel locked hands 
they would form a formidable fist. The relationship 
with Israel gathered momentum against the clear 
reluctance of Erbakan; the reorientation of Turkey's 
regional stance in favor of Israel and against Iran 
and Syria appeared to be the natural corollary of the 
internal drive by the military against “fundamen- 
talism” and “terrorism.” 

By mid-1997 the generals were able to 
secure a change of political leadership— 
without putting tanks in the streets. 
Under pressure from all sides, Erbakan 
resigned on June 18. He apparently 
hoped that discredited former Prime 
Minister Tansu Ciller would be 
appointed to that post, but President 
Demirel instead asked Motherland Party 
leader Mesut Yilmaz to form a new gov- 
ernment. The Refah—True Path coalition 
had not even lasted for a full year—six 
months of which it had been under siege 
by the military. Virtually no one had challenged the 
military's version of the “fundamentalist” threat. 
That Erbakan had come to power through the bal- 
lot box, that he had not made any overt attempt to 
introduce sharia, and that it was the generals who 
were disrupting the processes of democracy 
attracted little public comment or criticism. 


THE COURTS STEP IN 

Even before Erbakan succumbed to the pressure 
to resign, Refah was fighting for its survival in the 
Constitutional Court, Turkeys highest court and a 
stronghold of Kemalist sentiment. On May 21 the 
state’s chief prosecutor, Vural Savas, asked the court 
to shut down the party on the basis of an 18-point 
indictment. Savas accused the Refah government of 
breaching articles 68 and 69 of the constitution, 
which underwrite the secular nature of the repub- 
lic. He also highlighted statements allegedly made 
by Erbakan to the effect that Refah would come to 
power whether in a bloodless or bloody manner, 
and that Refah was the “army of Islam” and no one’s 
prayers would be accepted who did not vote for 





Turkey cannot 
develop into a 
democratic and 
pluralistic society 
as long as the 
military retains its 
supra-state role. 


Refah. The accusations against Erbakan also in- 
cluded charges that he had hosted an iftar (break- 
ing of the fast) meal for the heads of religious sects 
at his official residence and that he had allowed 
female public servants to wear head scarves. Two 
Refah deputies were accused of calling for the estab- 
lishment of a state based on sharia and a third of 
saying that the closure of imam-hatip schools 
would end in bloodshed. 

On January 16, 1998, the full bench of the Con- 
stitutional Court announced its decision. Refah was 
to be closed and six of its most senior members, 
including Erbakan, were banned from taking part 
in any political activities for five years. The vote to 
close the party—the twenty-first party banned ın 
Turkey since the first military intervention in 
1960—split the bench, with nine judges in favor 
and two against. 

In explaining its decisions the court 
found that by allowing the wearing of 
religious dress in government offices and 
universities, Erbakan had encouraged 
antisecularism; that in referring to the 
coming of a “just order” in a speech to 
the Refah Party’s parliamentary group in 
1994 he meant a state based on religious 
law; that he had pursued the goal of 
establishing a sharia state in Turkey since 
the establishment of the National Order 
Party (the forerunner of both the 
National Salvation Party and the Welfare Party) in 
1970; that the Refah mayor of the central Anatolian 
city of Kayseri, Sukru Karatepe, also banned from 
taking part in any political activities for five years, 
had opposed the secular order in a speech in 1996; 
that Refah member of parliament Ahmet Tekdal had 
delivered an antisecular speech during the hajj pil- 
grimage in 1994; that Halil Ibrahim Celik, another 
Refah deputy, had shown a “longing for violence” 
when he delivered a speech saying that blood 
would be shed if imam-hatip schools were closed, 
and that Turkey would be worse than Algeria; and 
that the party had remained indifferent in the face 
of antisecular speeches made by its deputies. Over- 
all, the court found that the Refah chairman, deputy 
chairman, and individual members of parliament 
had used democratic rights and freedoms to try to 
destroy democracy and establish a state based on 
sharia. 

The decision turned 147 Refah parliamentary 
deputies into independents, but within a short time 
all but five announced that they would join a new 
Islamist party, the Fazilet (Virtue) Party. By driving 


Erbakan out of politics and clearing the path for the 
ascendancy of younger and more dynamic Muslim 
activist politicians, the court may have done the 
Islamist sector a service. Erbakan himself declared 
the courts decision was a “serious judicial error.” 
Both within Turkey (by liberal commentators) and 
abroad the decision was denounced as a step that 
could only hinder the evolution of a pluralistic 
society. 

The closure of the party and the possibility that 
Erbakan and his former colleagues would be 
charged in a state security court was followed by the 
jailing of the Refah mayor of the central Anatolian 
town of Kayseri on charges of breaching the secu- 
lar provisions of the constitution. Even more con- 
troversially, the dynamic and popular Refah mayor 
of Istanbul, Recep Tayyip Erdogan, was prosecuted 
in Diyarbakir over statements he made in the south- 
eastern town of Siirt. The charges centered on 
Erdogan’s declaration that “Turkey's mosques will 
be our barracks, the minarets our bayonets, the 
domes our helmets, and the faithful our soldiers.” 
The lines are from a poem by Ziya Gokalp, an influ- 
ential figure in the development of Turkism and 
Turkish nationalism from the late nineteenth to the 
early twentieth century. Erdogan was sentenced to 
10 months in prison, but remained free pending an 
appeal. 

The government also began cracking down on 
the wearing of Islamic dress in government offices 
and schools, investigating hundreds of teachers for 
breaching dress guidelines issued by the ministry of 
education. The ban extended to university students, 
who were prevented from taking year-end exami- 
nations in Istanbul unless they complied with the 
regulations. In a widening purge in the months after 
the closure of Refah, Islamist provincial officials 
were also reported to be facing dismissal. 


WHO ELECTED THE GENERALS? 

Turkey cannot develop into a democratic and 
pluralistic society as long as the military retains its 
supra-state role. Moreover, while “fundamentalism” 
was being singled out as one of the greatest threats 
to the integrity of the republic, scandals involving 
links between politicians and the mafia continued 
to mount along with unexplained deaths and jail- 
ings of political dissidents and writers. Yet given the 
action taken against leftists in the 1980s in the 
name of suppressing communist extremism, against 
Kurdish political activists in the name of suppress- 
ing separatism, and now against Muslim activists in 
the name of suppressing fundamentalism, it is clear 
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that the military will not allow any deviance from 
its own rigid definition of Turkish identity. 

But Turks are surely being sold short by the 
assumption that the military knows best. The results 
of elections in recent years suggest that they use 
their votes wisely and know how to punish politi- 
cians for their failings and reward them for their 
successes. It is highly improbable that Refah could 
have turned Turkey into a “fundamentalist” repub- 
lic, even if that had been its goal. It won its way into 
government fairly. And as Turkish social scientist 
Metin Heper noted in the winter 1997 issue of Mid- 
dle East Journal, “even when the Turkish economy 
was in a shambles, when there were claims of 
widespread corruption within the secular political 
class and when both the moderate center-left and 
center-right political parties had failed to come up 
with meaningful programs, four-fifths of the elec- 
torate still did not opt for [Refah].” Much of the 
support Refah did receive undoubtedly came from 
people who were less interested in its religious val- 
ues and more interested in seeing whether the party 
could provide efficient government. Even its critics 
concede that at the level of local government Refah 
performed better than most of its predecessors. 

In terms of Refah’s “hidden agenda,” Heper 
argues that radical secularists not only do not 
understand the significance of Islam for the people 
but have “exaggerated the Islamist threat to the 
Turkish secular democratic state.” Paradoxically, the 
military moved against Refah at a time when there 
were signs of reconciliation within a democratic 
context between the secular and religious streams 
in Turkish society. In this case, why did the military 
move when it did? Because it did not agree with 
this assessment? Or because the real issue was 
never “fundamentalism” but the determination of 
the secular elites, especially the military, to main- 
tain control of the state? 

Internally, Turkey’s political and social develop- 
ment is now stalled. There is no long-term solution 
to the Kurdish question in sight, no reduction of 
the inflation that blights the lives of the people, and 
party politics remains dominated by the wishes of 
the military. By the end of 1998 the government had 
been brought down by accusations of corruption 
against Prime Minister Yilmaz, returning the coun- 
try to the political stalemate that existed before 
Erbakan was appointed prime minister in 1996. 
Again President Demirel had to avoid the 
Islamists—the largest bloc in parliament—in the 
search for a new government ahead of early elec- 
tions scheduled for Apnl. 
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Nor can it be said, looking at Turkey's foreign 
policy, that the destruction of the Refah-dominated 
government has had any positive results in a 
Europe that once feared the coming to power of 
such a government in Turkey. The Europeans have 
been critical of the militarys actions. Turkey has not 
been brought closer to membership in the Euro- 
pean Union but pushed further away, with the EU 
deciding late in 1997 not to include Turkey in its 
expansion conference. In view of Turkeys Western 
orientation since the foundation of the republic, 
and its attempts to join the EU over the past 30 
years, this has to be considered a very serious set- 
back. The very cornerstone on which the republic 
was built has been shaken. 

In terms of its relations with the Arab and 
Islamic worlds, the military has backed Turkey into 
a cul-de-sac because of the close relationship it has 
forged with Israel. To the Arabs and Iran, what 
seems to have been set in motion is an “Ankara 
Pact,” linking Israel, Turkey, and the United States 
against potential Middle Eastern “troublemakers.” 
The new orientation represents a significant break 
with Turkey's past policy of playing the honest bro- 
ker, recognizing Israel but also upholding the rights 
of the Palestinians and joining in UN General 
Assembly condemnations of provocative decisions 
made by the Israeli government. Whether intended 
or not, Turkey 1s now regarded in the Arab world as 
having abandoned this relative neutrality in favor 
of a de facto military alliance with Israel. Turkey's 


efforts to allay Arab and Muslim fears have not 
worked. At the meeting of the Islamic Conference 
Organization late in 1997, Turkey faced severe cen- 
sure over the nature of its relationship with Israel; 
the distrust remains, despite improved relations 
with Syria after the Syrian government withdrew its 
protection of PKK leader Abdullah Ocalan in Octo- 
ber 1998. 

Turkey cannot be both a democracy and a mili- 
tary state; a “military democracy,” as the New York 
Times described 1t in November 1997, is a contra- 
diction in terms. In intervening in the name of safe- 
guarding secularism, the military has undermined 
Turkeys fragile democratic evolution, and the threat 
that the Refah Party was supposed to represent 
must be weighed against this very significant cost. 

It would perhaps be more accurate to describe 
the attitudes of the Kemalist elites as antireligious 
rather than secular, in accordance with the anti- 
clericalism of the radical Jacobins who shaped 
Kemalist thinking. The paradox is that a contem- 
porary state, a social state along European lines, is 
the very opposite of the fossilized model the secu- 
larists seem determined to preserve. Á contempo- 
rary state evolves from the people upward and not 
from the top downward. Parliament is the voice of 
the people, not the offices of the general staff, and 
not until politicians, bureaucrats, and the military 
itself are truly made accountable to the people 
through .the ballot box can Turkey evolve into the 
state the secularists say they want 1t to become. M 
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Afghanistan under the Taliban 


| BARNETT R. RUBIN 


Afghanistan took control of Mazar-i Sharif.1 tions with regional states as well. Saudi Arabia, one 

With the city's capture, the Taliban now of only three states that recognized the Taliban's 
hold nearly all the country’s territory that had government, expelled their diplomatic representa- 
remained outside their power since they had tive on September 22 in reprisal for the Taliban’s 
marched into Kabul, the capital, on September 26, continued harboring of bin Laden. Most dramati- 
1996. Upon capturing Mazar, the Taliban killed cally, the Taliban’s killing of nine Iranians (eight 
thousands of civilians, mainly Shia Muslims from diplomats and a journalist) during their takeover of 
the Hazara ethnic group, in revenge for the killing Mazar-i Sharif has led to an extended confrontation 
of thousands of their own fighters who had been with Tehran. While uN special envoy Lakhdar 


() n August 8, 1998, the Taliban movement of The Taliban’s behavior complicated their rela- 


taken prisoner the previous year during a failed Brahimi defused the tension that might have led 

attempt to take the city. | Iran to take military action, Tehran continues to 
Just as the Taliban prepared to campaign for deploy troops along the border. 

international diplomatic recognition, however, the These events marked the latest evolution of more 

United States launched a cruise missile attack on than two decades of conflict in Afghanistan. Since 


August 20 against camps in Afghanistan that itt the April 27, 1978, “Sawr Revolution” brought a 
charged contained the terrorist infrastructure of a communist party to power, Afghanistan has moved 
movement led by Osama bin Laden, a wealthy Saudi from one stage to another of civil war and political 
exile. The United States claimed to have strong evi- disintegration without seeming to get any closer to 
dence implicating bin Laden and his network of peace, political order, or sustainable development. 
exiled Islamists in the bombing of the United States The combination of an inimical regional environ- 
embassies in Kenya and Tanzania on August 7. The ment, along with the destruction of much of the 
Taliban’s continued defense of bin Laden and their country’s elites, institutions, and infrastructure, has 
denunciation of the American raid ruled out any assured the continuation of war among forces based 
dialogue between the Taliban and the United States in different regions of the divided country. The vic- 
that perhaps might have led to United States diplo- tory of the Taliban may reduce the scale of open 
matic recognition and the construction of oil and gas wartare, but it is likely to result in continued guer- 
pipelines from Central Asia through Afghanistan. rilla or commando activities. The emergence of an 
EECA A T AE assertive Islamic traditionalism in the form of the 
BARNETT R. RUBIN is the director of the Center for Preventive Taliban has also placed new obstacles in the way of 


Action at the Council on Foreign Relations. His books include international humanitarian and peacemaking pro- 
The Fragmentation of Afghanistan (New Haven, Conn.: Yale P &P 


University Press, 1995). aoe: 


1 Taliban is the Persian and Pashto plural of the Arabic WHO ARE THE TALIBAN? 
word talib, which means a religious student (the Arabic plu- Perhaps the best-known fact about the Taliban is 


ral ıs talaba). Despite the tendency of Western media to treat the restrictions they have imposed on women. 
Taliban as a singular noun referring to the movement, It 1s 


treated here as a plural. Transliteration of Afghan terms has These restrictions require women to be fully veiled, 
followed the author's preferred style. forbid them most education and employment, and 
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impose strict limitations on their access to public 
services, including health care. The Taliban have 
also required men to grow full untrimmed beards, 
cut their hair short, and attend mosque. They for- 
bid any social mingling or communication among 
men and women outside the family. These rules 
(and others) have led to a series of confrontations 
with the representatives of the international com- 
munity, largely the UN agencies and nongovern- 
mental organizations (NGOs) present in Afghanistan. 

The Taliban, however, do not represent a totally 
new phenomenon in Afghanistan. The network of 
teachers and students from private, rural-based 
madrasas (seminaries for the training of ulama, or 
Islamic clergy) in Afghanistan and the neighboring 
Pashtun-populated areas of Pakistan has played an 
important part in the history of the country for cen- 
turies. During the jihad against Soviet forces in the 
late 1970s and 1980s, they were an important 
source of recruitment for mujahidin (holy warriors) 
in the tribal areas. They were particularly prominent 
in the Harakat-i Inqilab-i Islami (Movement of the 
Islamic Uprising) of Mawlawi Muhammad Nabi 
Muhammadi and the breakaway faction of Hizb-i 
Islami (Islamic Party) that was led by Mawlawi 
Yunus Khalis. 

The students and teachers of private, rural 
madrasas had become marginalized as a result of 
years of state building by Afghanistan’s royal 
regime, which created a new elite (including Islamic 
scholars and judicial officials) trained in modern 
schools and universities. The royal regime, the com- 
munusts, and the Islamists recruited primarily from 
different sectors of this new elite. The internecine 
battles of the past 20 years, in which one faction 
after another of that intelligentsia succeeded to 
power, each decimating its rivals, eventually led to 
the eclipse of this modernizing group. At the same 
time, as millions of Afghans became refugees and 
the country’s educational system collapsed, rural 
madrasas provided almost the only education avail- 
able to the generation of Pashtun boys who reached 
school age after 1978 (when the communist regime 
came to power). The rise of the Taliban occurred a 
generation after the start of this new educational 
process, just as the communist coup d’état (and 
Islamist resistance) had occurred a generation after 
the massive expansion of the state educational sys- 
tem. 

Today's Taliban movement—Da Afghanistano da 
Talibano Islami Tahrik, or the Islamic Movement 
of Taliban of Afghanistan—formed in response to 
the failure of the mujahidin to establish a stable 


government after the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
in 1989 and the collapse in 1992 of the govern- 
ment they left behind. While various militias 
fought over and destroyed large swaths of the 
national capital, mujahidin commanders in parts of 
the countryside became virtual warlords. In the 
southern city of Qandahar, in particular, 
internecine fighting had led to chronic insecurity— 
women were raped and abducted—and omni- 
present checkpoints where armed men extorted 
tribute from traders and travelers. 

A group of madrasa teachers and students led by 
Mullah Muhammad Umar formed the Taliban 
movement to end the power of these warlords and 
establish a pure Islamic regime. They succeeded 
largely because of military aid from Pakistan. This 
aid enabled them initially to seize control of Qan- 
dahar city and province in October and November 
1994 and to expand their area of authority until 
they took control of virtually the entire country in 
August 1998. 

Despite their expansion beyond their original 
home base, the Taliban leaders remain a group of 
mainly Qandahan mullahs trained in madrasas affil- 
iated with the Deobandi movement—a movement 
that will be discussed in detail later—in both 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. This leadership thus has 
a regional and an ideological component. The two 
are related but not because, as is sometimes said, 
the Taliban represent in any simple way the tradi- 
tional code of the conservative Pashtun tribes of 
southern Afghanistan. On the contrary, the Taliban 
represent an Islamic ideological radicalization of 
elements of that code under the impact of war and 
mass displacement. While their restrictions on 
women may bear some resemblance to the tribal 
code, other regulations, such as forbidding celebra- 
tion of Nawruz, the spring New Year derived from 
pre-Islamic Persian traditions, are opposed to tra- 
ditionalism. Especially in the non-Pashtun cities 
that they rule, the Taliban enforce this ideology 
through a new disciplinary apparatus alien to tribal 
traditions 


CREATING AN ISLAMIC GOVERNMENT 

The Taliban ruling structure is based on their 
understanding of Islamic precepts of government. It 
is headed by an amir (Mullah Muhammad Umar) 
who 1s assisted by shuras, or consultative bodies. 
Since their concept of Islamic authority is that of the 
amir leading a millat (community) of Muslims, Mul- 
lah Umar renamed the Islamic State of Afghanistan 
the Islamic Emirate of Afghanistan in October 1997. 


In making the transition from a militant move- 
ment to a would-be government, the Taliban have 
changed their institutional structure. They do not 
seem to be maintaining the Taliban Islamic Move- 
ment as a formal structure parallel to the state. 
Instead, the movement is becoming an informal net- 
work connecting the leading figures in the new state 
structure, where power now resides. Mullah Umar, 
as amur, is head of state. Originally Mullah Umar 
headed a 10-member supreme shura and a military 
shura, both based in Qandahar. After the Taliban 
captured Kabul, they established the Kabul shura, 
consisting of the ministers and acting ministers of 
the Taliban government. Several analysts initially 
reported that the supreme shura and military shura 
coexisted with the Kabul shura for some time, con- 
stituting a parallel power structure sim- 
ilar to that of a communist party ina 
Leninist regime. These structures may 
have persisted, but today Taliban lead- 
ers claim that they have been abolished 
in favor of a more conventional govern- 
ment structure. 

Mullah Muhammad Umar was 
“elected” as amir al-mu’minin (com- 





The victory of the 
Taliban may reduce 
the scale of open 
warfare, but it is 
likely to result in 
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their control. They have reduced checkpoints on 
the roads to a minimum, and petty crime has 
diminished. They have also established a new secu- 
rity service, the Ministry of Enforcement of Virtue 
and Suppression of Vice, which bears the same 
name, based on a Koranic verse, as its homologue 
in Saudi Arabia. Originally a department in the 
office of the Kabul shura chairman, it was promoted 
to the status of a ministry in May 1998. This min- 
istry is responsible for the enforcement of all Tal- 
iban decrees regarding moral behavior (Mullah 
Umar charged it with all responsibilities for “guid- 
ance,” or irshad, the Islamist term for political and 
moral control), including the decrees restricting 
activities of UN agencies and NGOs. It appears to 
have had an independent source of funding (prob- 
ably from Saudi Arabia before relations 
worsened) and has become the most 
powerful agency within the Islamic 
emirate. 

Mullah Umar and all but one mem- 
ber of the supreme shura are Qandahari 
Pashtuns. All the members of the mili- 
tary shura whose ethnic and regional 
origins are known to the author are 


mander of the believers) by an assem- conmnled Bac mila Qandahari Pashtuns. The Kabul shura 
bly of about 1,200 invited ulama held or commando is also predominantly Qandahari Pash- 
in Qandahar in the spring of 1996. He activities. tun but includes more eastern Pash- 


apparently has the final say on all mat- 
ters. Subordinate to him is the Kabul 
shura, effectively a cabinet of ministers, chaired by 
Mullah Muhammad Rabbani, whose position is 
analogous to that of a prime minister or head of 
government. Mullah Rabbani, a reputed moderate, 
disappeared from view in late 1998 amid rumors of 
factional disputes; the Taliban claimed he was 
undergoing medical treatment in Qandahar. 
Although their government has few resources 
and many parts of it barely function, the Taliban 
have increasingly adopted a discourse of Afghan 
nationalism in addition to their Islamic traditional- 
ism and claim to be trying to recreate a centralized 
Afghan state. In areas under their control they have 
appointed provincial governors and administrators 
of districts, cities, towns, and precincts from the 
center. The administrators are invariably natives of 
areas other than those they govern. The location of 
the head of state in Qandahar and the government 
in Kabul, however, encumbers decision making. It 
also continues to send the message that the Tal- 
iban's power is not based in the national capital. 
Most of the Taliban's resources go to the war 
effort and maintaining security in the areas under 





tuns, a couple of Persian-speakers, and 
one Uzbek. 

Most of the Taliban leaders participated in the 
jihad as minor commanders or fighters. Few of 
them were born before 1960, and they thus belong 
to a younger generation than the leaders of the 
Islamist groups (who were born in the 1940s or 
1950s) or the traditionalist parties (born even ear- 
lier). Their troops (and even some members of the 
leadership) are too young to have participated in 
the jihad, and their formative political experience 
was not the Soviet invasion and the resistance but 
the subsequent civil war among the supposedly 
Islamic parties. 


DEOBANDI CONSERVATISM 

The Taliban’s core leaders are not simply mul- 
lahs, but mullahs who belong to a common politi- 
cal network, the Deobandi madrasas in the Pashtun 
tribal areas of Afghamistan and Pakistan. The 
Deobandi movement, which owes its name to the 
Indian town where a famous madrasa was estab- 
lished in the nineteenth century, developed from 
conservative reform movements among Indian 
Muslims. During the nineteenth century Indian 
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Muslims were split between the followers from Ali- 
garh, home of the Aligarh Muslim University, which 
provided a Western-style higher education to Indian 
Muslims, and Deoband, where the madrasa pro- 
vided a conservative education focused on Islamic 
law (sharia) and jurisprudence (fiqh). Deobandis 
looked back for inspiration to Shah Waliullah, an 
eighteenth-century Indian thinker. Waliullah was 
influenced by Muhammad ibn Abdul Wahhab of 
Arabia (whose followers are called Wahhabis by 
their opponents), a contemporary of Waliullah who 
provided the ideological legitimacy for the dynasty 
of Ibn Saud. Hence the Taliban's Saudi connection, 
like their antipathy to Iran, has roots several cen- 
turies old. 

Deobandis reject all forms of ijtihad, the use of 
reason to create innovations in sharia in response 
to new conditions. (The revival of ijtihad is a key 
plank in the platform of the Islamic modernists.) 
Deobandis oppose all forms of hierarchy within the 
Muslim community, including tribalism or royalty, 
favor excluding Shia from participation in the 
polity, and take a very restrictive view of the social 
role of women. All these characteristics of the 
Indian and Pakistani Deobandis are found in exag- 
gerated form among the Afghan Taliban. 


AN OPPOSITION UNITED IN NAME ONLY? 

The groups arrayed against the Taliban formed a 
nominal alliance in 1996 called the National Islamic 
United Front for the Salvation of Afghanistan 
Qabha-yi Muttahid-i Islami-yi Milli bara-yi Nijat-i 
Afghanistan). The fate of several of the elements of 
this group after the Taliban capture of northern 
Afghanistan remains unclear. While the group’s 
membership varied from time to time, at least the 
following belonged to it: 


Islamic State of Afghanistan (Jamuat-i Islami-yi 
Afghanistan)-Supervisory Council of the North 
(scn, Shura-yi Nazar-i Shamali). This group, primar- 
ily composed of Tajiks, is nominally led by 
Burhanuddin Rabbani, leader of the Jamiat and pres- 
ident of the Islamic State of Afghanistan (1sa), the 
government deposed from Kabul by the Taliban. 
The Jamiat was one of the original Islamist parties in 
Afghanistan, and Rabbani was a lecturer at the 
Islamic Law Faculty of Kabul University. Rabbani 
became president pursuant to an agreement among 
exiled mujahidin party leaders in Peshawar, Pak- 
istan, in 1992. The de facto leader of this group is 
Ahmad Shah Massoud, the Jamiat commander of the 
Panjsher Valley, who was officially Rabbanis deputy 


and minister of defense. Both are Sunni Persian- 
speakers (hence “Tajiks”) but are from different sub- 
regions and have different power bases. There are 
recurrent rumors that Massoud is about to break 
with Rabbani, but this has not happened. Though 
the ISA holds Afghanistan’s UN seat and claimed to 
rule the entire area outside of Taliban control, it did 
not have a coherent state structure even before the 
Taliban victory in the north. Massoud controlled an 
area including much of Parwan and Takhar 
provinces. While ın the immediate aftermath of the 
Taliban capture of Mazar Massoud controlled only 
his original home territory, he took advantage of Tal- 
iban overextension and new supplies to recapture 
much of the northeast by the end of 1998. 


National Islamic Movement of Afghanistan (NIMA, 
Junbish-i Milli-yi Islami-yi Afghanistan). This group 
brought together northern, mostly Uzbek, former 
militias of the communist regime who mutinied 
against the Soviet-supported president, Najibullah, 
in early 1992. It also includes former leaders and 
administrators of the old regime, mainly Persian- 
speaking, from various ethnic groups and some 
Uzbek mujahidin commanders. NIMA has lost all the 
territory formerly under its control, and some of its 
commanders have defected to the Taliban, while 
others are seeking alliance with Massoud. It is not 
clear if the group has a future. NIMA'S founder and 
principal leader was Abdul Rashid Dostum, who 
rose from security guard to leader of Najibullah’s 
most powerful militia. NIMA took control of Mazar-i 
Sharif in alliance with other groups in early 1992 
and ruled several provinces partly through the 
remaining state structures of the former regime. A 
coalition of militias, it was subject to internal dis- 
putes. General Dostum 1s thought to have assassi- 
nated a principal rival, Ghulam Rasul Pahlawan, 
whose brother, Abdul Malik Pahlawan, sought 
revenge by revolting against Dostum and allying 
with the Taliban in May 1997. Malik then turned on 
the Taliban and ıs accused of killing several thou- 
sand Taliban prisoners taken in Mazar that May. 
Dostum fled to Turkey but with the assistance of 
Uzbekistan returned to Afghanistan in September to 
oust Malik and lead the successful relief of Mazar 
against another Taliban assault. NIMA was the 
strongest force in the north during 1992-1997, but 
its internal disputes have weakened it considerably. 
e Islamic Unity Party of Afghanistan (Hizb-i Wahdat-i 
Islami-yi Afghanistan, or Wahdat). The principal 
Shia Muslim party in Afghanistan, with support 
mainly among the Hazara ethnic group, this party 


was originally formed under Iranian sponsorship in 
order to unite eight Shia parties. Its leader, Muham- 
mad Karim Khalili, has asserted his independence 
from Iran and was based in the Hazarajat, a region in 
central Afghanistan. The leader of its executive 
council in the north, Haji Ayatollah Muhammad 
Muhaqqiq, commanded the party’s forces in Mazar-i 
Sharif and was favored by Iran. The Wahdat became 
the major military force in northern Afghanistan and 
provided the backbone of resistance to the Taliban's 
attempts to capture Mazar-i Sharif. In March 1995 
the party’s founding leader, Abdul Ali Mazari, was 
killed in Taliban custody in an incident whose 
details are disputed. Wahdats forces were ousted 
from major population centers of the Hazarajat by 
the Taliban in September with little fighting and 
Khalili has sought to work under Massoud’s 
umbrella. 


Islamic Unity Party of Afghanistan (Hizb-i Wahdat-i 
Islami-yi Afghanistan)—Akbari faction. This faction 
is a breakaway faction of the Wahdat led by Hujjat- 
al-Islam Sayyid Muhammad Akbari. Akbari is a non- 
Hazara Shia who had religious training in Iran. This 
faction allied with Massoud and Rabbani at times 
when the main Wahdat allied with Dostum against 
the leaders of the “Islamic State.” In October, Akbari 
surrendered to the Taliban and made public state- 
ments of support for them, possibly under duress. 


e Islamic Movement of Afghamstan (Harakat-i Islami- 
yi Afghanistan). A Shia party that never joined the 
Wahdat, this group is led by Ayatollah Muhammad 
Asif Muhsini, who was long allied with the Jamiat. 
Its relations with Iran are strained. Its leadership is 
mostly non-Hazara Shia. 


Islamic Party of Afghanistan (Hizb-i Islami-yi 
Afghanistan)—Hikmatyar. This formerly radical 
Islamist party, led by Gulbuddin Hikmatyar, was 
favored by Pakistan throughout the jihad and subse- 
quently became Pakistans main vehicle for attempts 
to oust the Rabbani regime. In the face of the Tal- 
iban, who captured most of his heavy weapons and 
became Pakistan's newly favored clients, Hikmatyar 
joined Rabbani's government as prime minister in 
June 1996, thereby claiming a role he had formally 
exercised under an agreement reached in Islamabad 
in March 1993. After a sojourn in Iran, he returned 
to northern Afghanistan to join the United Front. He 
now controls few military or political resources. 
Some of his commanders have joined the Taliban, 
while others in the north are apparently joining 
forces with Massoud. 
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e Council of the East (Shura-yi Mashriqi). This faction 
regroups some former leaders of the shura of Jalal- 
abad, notably Haji Abdul Qadir. Qadir, a former gov- 
ernor, reportedly made millions of dollars smuggling 
consumer goods from Dubai to Pakistan and from 
involvement in the drug trade, which had one of its 
centers in his province. Some small groups in the 
east are still said to be loyal to this group. Like Hik- 
matyar, Qadir is Pashtun, and his presence serves to 
show that the northerners aspire to a genuinely 
national identity. Some men allegedly affiliated with 
this group were arrested by the Taliban in Jalalabad 
in November on charges of subversion. 


The United Front functioned, rather poorly, 
mainly as a framework for negotiating with the Tal- 
iban. It did not have joint political or administra- 
tive functions in the areas under its member groups’ 
control. Until August 1998, the northern areas had 
four main administrative and political centers: 
Mazar-i Sharif, which some groups sought to turn 
into a temporary capital for an ISA government-in- 
exile; Taluqan, the headquarters of Massoud's SCN; 
Shiberghan, General Dostum’s headquarters; and 
Bamiyan, headquarters of the Hizb-i Wahdat 
administration of Hazarajat. Some elements of the 
former state administration survived in each region, 
but political power resided in the various armed 
groups rather than in a unitary structure. By 
September Bamiyan, the last holdout, fell to Taliban 
control. Massoud, however, soon recovered Taluqan 
and has been using it as an operational and supply 
center. 

The groups in the United Front had somewhat 
different aims. Wahdat and NMA articulated the need 
for regional autonomy and power sharing among 
various groups in Afghanistan. Hazara groups in par- 
ticular insisted on control over their own areas and 
recognition of Shia law in their own affairs. The 
Jamiats plans for the future Afghan state seemed as 
centralized as the Taliban’s, though Massoud was 
said to have developed a plan for a federal system 
based on nine regions. These groups’ attempts to 
establish a temporary government in Mazar-i Sharif 
suffered a major setback when a plane carrying 40 of 
their leaders, including Abdul Rahim Ghaffurzai, the 
prime minister designate, crashed in August 1997, 
killing all passengers. Ghaffurzai, a Pashtun from 
Afghanistan’s royal clan (the Muhammadzai) with 
extensive foreign affairs experience, would have 
given this alliance a more national image and a better 
international presence. Thereafter, the United Front 
was unable to agree on a prime minister. 
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On paper, several of these groups acknowledged 
the ¡sa and held positions within it. All groups, 
however, maintained their own military and com- 
mand structure, and did not carry out a unified 
strategy to mobilize resources in their struggle 
against the Taliban. This disunity was accentuated 
by the divisions among the northerners’ several 
patrons. 


AFGHAN GEOPOLITICS 

With the dissolution of the Soviet Union, 
Afghanistan lost the strategic position it had previ- 
ously enjoyed as a buffer state, first between the 
Russian and British empires and then between the 
Soviet- and United States-led blocs. A buffer state, 
of course, is consistent with closed frontiers, and 
for the past century several of Afghanistan’s fron- 
tiers, especially the northern one, were effectively 
closed. The isolation imposed on the country by 
Amir Abdul Rahman (1880-1901) grad- 
ually eased, but almost all the country’s 
population remained isolated and rela- 
tively immobile. This constituted a break 
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posed one of the threats to the integrity of this rel- 
atively new country. Pakistan's extreme insecurity 
results from: its confrontation with its much larger 
neighbor, India; the loss of over half its population 
when its eastern province became the independent 
country of Bangladesh after the 1971-1972 civil 
war (which ended with Indian intervention); and 
Afghanistan's historic challenge to the incorpora- 
tion of the Pashtun areas into Pakistan (Afghanistan 
was the only country to vote against Pakistan's 
admission to the United Nations). 

Pakistan saw the jihad in Afghanistan as a way to 
reverse its relations with the country and provide 
itself with a secure border to the west and north, 
thereby giving it “strategic depth” in its confronta- 
tion with India. Hence, successive Pakistani gov- 
ernments, regardless of ideology, supported only 
Islamic rather than nationalist groups in Afghani- 
stan, as the former opposed nationalist claims 
against a fellow Muslim state or at least 
did not raise them so loudly. But Pak- 
istan's deep involvement in the jihad also 
helped incorporate many Pashtuns more 


with much of the region’s history. For PAS firmly into its key military and civilian 
millennia before the development of totally new elites. As a result, the Pashtun question 
blue-water navigation technologies, | phenomenon in changed for Pakistan. Pashtun elites in 
today’s Afghanistan was at the crossroads Afghanistan. the Pakistani state could now exercise 


of overland trade routes linking South, 
East, and West Asia and beyond to the 
Mediterranean and Europe. These routes brought 
Greek armies and art, Indian Buddhism, Mongol 
conquest, and Arab Islam together with its Turkic 
military formations and Persian administration, all 
of which helped shape the country’s heritage. 

The combined effects of the jihad and the disso- 
lution of the Soviet Union have restored Afghani- 
stan’s previous status as a country with open 
borders crossed by trade routes and subject to the 
conflicting ambitions of regional powers. The rele- 
vant international actors now include not only 
states in Afghanistan’s neighborhood and beyond, 
but international oil companies, Islamic movements 
based ın the Middle East, the United Nations, and 
NGOs both Western and Islamic. And the United 
States cruise missile strike against alleged terrorist 
camps has now fixed Afghanistan, at least ın Amer- 
ican public discourse, as a base for terrorists. 

The state with the closest ties and strongest links 
to Afghanistan is Pakistan. Pakistan has been gen- 
erally supported in its policy, as it has been for 
decades, by Saudi Arabia and other Persian Gulf 
Arab nations. Afghan nationalism across Pakistan's 
border and Pashtun nationalism within Pakistan 


clientelistic control or influence over 

religiously oriented Pashtun groups in 
Afghanistan. Pashtun rule of the right kind in 
Afghanistan thus became an instrument of Pak- 
istani influence, rather than a security threat. 

The opening of Central Asia after the disintegra- 
tion of the Soviet Union added a new dimension to 
the concept of strategic depth. Drawing on histori- 
cal memories of political, cultural, and economic 
links among Central Asia, Afghanistan, and the Mus- 
lims of the Indian subcontinent, some in Pakistan 
saw trade and pipeline routes through Afghanistan 
to Central Asia as a key to Pakistan’s future security. 
These would add yet greater strategic depth. 

Until over two years after the fall of Najibullah, 
support for Gulbuddin Hikmatyar's Hizb-i Islami 
remained the main means through which Pakistan 
pursued the goal of installing a Pashtun-dominated 
client regime in Kabul. In mid-1994, however, the 
government of Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto 
shifted support to the Taliban. Originally the goal 
seems to have been limited to clearing the road 
from Quetta to Qandahar and the Qandahar-Herat 
highway of tribal militias who had regularly 
extorted tolls from traders and terrorized travelers. 
The Taliban developed their own ambitions, how- 





ever, and Pakistan eventually threw the full weight 
of its support behind them as the future govern- 
ment of Afghanistan. Pakistani Foreign Minister 
Gohar Ayub Khan signaled a new level of public 
support in May 1997 when he flew to Mazar-1 Sharif 
with a large delegation immediately after the Tal- 
iban’s initial, short-lived capture of the city, recog- 
nized the Taliban government, and announced that 
all others should follow suit, as the civil war was 
now over. Pakistan was supported in this policy by 
Saudi Arabia and the United Arab Emirates. 

In the following year, some different perspectives 
emerged in the Pakistani government. Prime Min- 
ister Nawaz Sharif and Army Chief of Staff General 
Jehangir Karamat (both Punjabis) supported a more 
neutral policy and a negotiated settlement in 
Afghanistan. Foreign Minister Gohar Ayub (a Pash- 
tun) and the intelligence services (Pashtun domi- 
nated) held to a more strictly pro-Taliban line. This 
line clearly won out after the nuclear tests by India 
and Pakistan in May 1998 and led to the Pakistani- 
supported Taliban offensive of July and August. It 
was strengthened further when Prime Minister 
Sharif dismissed General Karamat in the fall in a 
dispute over the prime minister's highly personal 
and noninstitutional way of making decisions, 
including nuclear policy. 


THE TALIBAN’S PAKISTANI ROOTS 

But the Taliban’s links to Pakistan do not end 
(and did not begin) with the government. As was 
noted, the Taliban derive much of their religious 
inspiration from the Deobandi movement in Pak- 
istan. Virtually all the Taliban leaders had been 
refugees in Pakistan for several years and studied in 
madrasas there affiliated with one branch or 
another of the Deobandi political party Jamiat ul- 
Ulema-i Islam Gui). The main branch of the Jul is 
run by Maulvi Fazlur Rahman, who served as chair- 
man of the Foreign Affairs Commission in Benazir 
Bhutto's government. An important offshoot of the 
yur that is led by Maulana Samiul Haq runs two 
large madrasas, the Dar ul-Uloom Haqqania in Pak- 
istan’s Northwest Frontier Province and the Jamia 
Uloom-ul-Islamiya in Karachi. The various Taliban 
leaders using the name “Haqqani” are not related to 
each other; they are graduates of Dar ul-Uloom 
Haqqania. 

These links remain important and provide new 
recruits (both Afghans and Pakistanis) to the Tal- 
iban. Samiul Haq boasted that most of his Pakistani 
and Afghan students had joined the Taliban after 
the latter’s defeat in Mazar-i Sharif in May 1997. He 
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claimed that “Mullah Umar personally rang me to 
request that I let these students go to Afghanistan 
on leave since they are needed there.” These same 
madrasas provided the Taliban with thousands of 
new Afghan and Pakistani recruits after the final 
takeover of Mazar-i Sharif in August 1998. 

These madrasas and the political parties with 
which they are affiliated are also a political force in 
Pakistan. Through them the Taliban are linked to 
more extreme Sunni groups, such as the Sipah-i 
Sahaba and Lashkar-i Jhangvi, both of which are 
thought to have been involved in acts of terrorism 
against Shia in Pakistan. Many of their members are 
reported to have gained military experience with 
the Taliban. Some have been implicated in killings 
of international UN staff in Kabul after the Ameri- 
can cruise missile raids and in the murder of the 
Iranian diplomats in Mazar-i Sharif. 

The Taliban also receive support from traders 
based in Quetta, Peshawar, and Karachi who are 
engaged in the transit and drug trade. These traders 
include both Afghan and Pakistani Pashtuns. The 
removal of checkpoints and the establishment of 
public order in southern and western Afghanistan 
were of great benefit to them, and they have con- 
tributed to the Taliban's treasury and are regularly 
assessed as needs arise. Afghan, Pakistani, and Arab 
traders based in the United Arab Emirates have 
contributed to the Taliban as well. These traders 
also affirm their newfound social status through 
contributions to the madrasas where Taliban are 
trained. They are linked to the local administrations 
of Northwest Frontier Province and Baluchistan, 
which are remunerated for permitting smugglers’ 
markets to continue. Officials of these provinces 
also benefit from the system of permits in force for 
the export of food and fuel to the Taliban-controlled 
areas of Afghanistan. The Taliban thus have a broad 
set of links to Pakistan's society and polity. 


SAUDI AND IRANIAN CONNECTIONS 

Saudi Arabia appears to have continued to fund 
much of Pakistan's policy in Afghanistan through 
both official and unofficial channels. Until mid- 
1998, Saudi Arabia supplied heavily subsidized fuel 
to the Taliban through Pakistan and also provided 
general funding. Saudi Arabia feels some affinity to 
the Taliban interpretation of Islam, and support for 
the Taliban is consistent with its rivalry with Iran 
and long-term strategic cooperation with Pakistan. 
Some Saudi companies and individuals also have 
interests in the various pipeline proposals under 
consideration. 
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A specific Saudi concern, however, has been the 
activities of Saudi dissident Osama bin Laden, the 
wealthy businessman who has funded militant 
Islamic groups in Afghanistan, Saudi Arabia, and 
elsewhere. The United States considers him a major 
supporter of terrorism and, as was noted, charges 
him with responsibility for the bombings of the 
United States embassies in Kenya and Tanzania last 
August. 

Bin Laden was one of the first Arabs to join the 
mujahidin’s struggle against the Soviet Union, and 
he stayed throughout the war. He funded much of 
the participation of Arab and other international 
volunteers. Throughout that time he worked in col- 
laboration with the Saudi intelligence agency and 
its Pakistani and United States counterparts. He 
turned against his erstwhile sponsors at the time of 
the Persian Gulf War, when he opposed the invita- 
tion of United States troops to Saudi Arabia. After 
being deprived of his Saudi citizenship in 
1994, he lived for a time in Sudan, which 
expelled him under United States pres- 
sure. He then returned to Afghanistan. 
Pakistani intelligence agencies assisted his 
entry to Afghanistan, in return for his 
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consulate in Mazar-i Sharif in August. This incident, 
together with the capture of 35 other Iranian nation- 
als by the Taliban, led Iran to build up a military 
presence on the Afghan border and threaten military 
action. UN special envoy Lakhdar Brahimi negotiated 
the return of the detainees and the bodies of the 
slain, defusing the threat of military action. 

Iran originally became involved through its links 
to revolutionary Shia groups that took control of 
the Hazarajat from the more traditionalist forma- 
tions established in 1979. As it emerged in 1988 
from its war with Iraq and adjusted to the changes 
in the Soviet Union, which coincided with the 
death of Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini in 1989, 
Irans policy became more assertive. It united most 
of the Shia parties into the Hizb-i Wahdat in 1988 
and pressed for the Wahdats inclusion in interna- 
tional negotiations, which had been dominated by 
the Sunni parties supported by the United States, 
Pakistan, and Saudi Arabia. From the 
Soviet troop withdrawal in February 1989 
until the fall of President Najibullah in 
April 1992, Iran saw the Soviet-backed 
Kabul government as the main force 
blocking the takeover of Afghanistan by 
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killed ın the United States raid were Kash- 

miris and Pakistanis training to fight in 

that disputed region. Bin Laden, together with a 
group of his followers, was living under the protec- 
tion of the Jalalabad shura until the Taliban cap- 
tured the area in September 1996. He moved to 
Qandahar in 1997. 

According to diplomatic sources, the Taliban 
promised Saudi Arabia that bin Laden would not 
use his refuge to support any acts of violence 
abroad, but in mid-1998 the Saudis seemed to have 
become skeptical of whether this agreement was 
being observed. Together with a warming of Saudi- 
Iranian relations after the election of Muhammad 
Khatami as president of Iran, this seems to have led 
Saudi Arabia to reduce or terminate its aid to the 
Taliban in the summer of 1998. 

Iran's links to Afghan groups have changed and 
deepened over time. Iran’s policy is dictated by a 
combination of solidarity with the Shia in Afghani- 
stan (and in Pakistan) and strategic concerns over 
the United States embargo, access to Central Asia, 
and rivalry with Saudi Arabia. It has reacted force- 
fully to the Taliban takeover of northern Afghani- 
stan, especially to the murder of 9 Iranians in its 





support their making war on the Najibul- 
lah government. 

The breakup of the Soviet Union and the rise of 
the Taliban led Iran to undertake a more active pol- 
icy in which it provided economic and military 
assistance to groups beyond its traditional Shia ben- 
eficiaries. As the Najibullah regime collapsed, Iran 
helped form and arm the “Northern Alliance,” 
including the Jamiat-scn, the newly formed NIMA, 
and the Wahdat. It was partly motivated to do so by 
the desire to block the parties supported by the 
United States, Pakistan, and Saudi Arabia from 
coming to power. 

Initially, an attempt to use Iranian-Persian cul- 
tural identity as an instrument of foreign policy also 
affected Iran’s decisions. This was the period when 
Iran was deeply involved in supporting the nation- 
alists and Islamists of Persian-speaking (though pre- 
dominantly Sunni) Tajikistan. Iran had initiated a 
cultural agreement among Persian-speaking politi- 
cal entities, the signatories of which were Iran, 
Tajikistan, the Jamiat, and the Wahdat. After a brief 
moment of enthusiasm, this consideration waned. 

Strategically, the opening of Central Asia and the 
Caucasus—the Caspian basin—was, if anything, 


more important for Iran than for Pakistan. Bordering 
on the Caspian itself as well as the newly indepen- 
dent littoral states of Azerbaijan and Turkmenistan, 
Iran offered the shortest route to the sea for that 
region's oil and attractive routes to customers such 
as Turkey for the region's natural gas. Its location as 
the only state on both the Persian Gulf and the 
Caspian Sea increased Iran’s strategic and interna- 
tional importance and its leverage over United States 
sanctions. 

Gas and oil pipelines from Central Asia through 
Afghanistan and Pakistan would be the only other 
direct southern route. Construction of such pipelines 
would enable the United States to promote its goal 
of linking Central Asia to the international energy 
markets by routes other than through Russia while 
still bypassing Iran. Iran therefore suspected that 
support for the Taliban by Pakistan and Saudi Ara- 
bia was not merely an attempt to impose an extrem- 
ist Sunni, anti-Shia regime on Afghanistan but part 
of the United States plan to encircle and isolate Iran. 
By guaranteeing security for the pipeline route, the 
Taliban would weaken the leverage that Iran had 
gained. Hence Iran's efforts to stop the spread and 
consolidation of Taliban power were dictated by 
both ideological and strategic considerations. 

Since the Taliban’s first approach to Kabul in 
early 1995, when Massoud also crushed the rem- 
nants of Hizb-i Wahdat within Kabul city, strategic 
considerations have dominated. Iran has become 
the principal supplier of fuel, weapons, and other 
equipment to all groups fighting the Taliban, 
including those, such as Massoud’, that have also 
opposed Hizb-i Wahdat. Iran supplies these groups 
by air, since it has no border with the areas they 
control. 

The rivalry between Iran and Pakistan has thus 
become the principal external factor fueling the 
war. It has been worsened by one of the war's by- 
products: increasing Sunni-Shia violence in Pak- 
istan. This has taken the form of assassinations by 
small extremist groups, not mass violence. The 
Sunni groups engaging in this violence, Sipah-i 
Sahaba and the yet more extremist Lashkar-i 
Jhangvi, derive from splits in the jul, the Deobandi 
political party. 

Nonetheless, [ran and Pakistan have since 1997 
intensified their dialogue on Afghanistan in an 
attempt to prevent this conflict from contaminating 
their entire bilateral relationship. Iran was very sup- 
portive of Pakistan's position on the nuclear tests it 
conducted in May 1998. Thereafter the two states 
began a joint diplomatic démarche to the Taliban 
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and northern groups. But the Taliban offensive and 
the killing of the nine Iranians, whose safety Pak- 
istan had undertaken to guarantee, convinced Iran 
that Pakistan was not serious, and relations between 
the two countries have deteriorated. Iran spoke out 
strongly against the United States attack on bin 
Laden's base, but this position does not appear to 
have mended its relations with the Taliban. Indeed, 
Iranian hard-liners have criticized President Khatami 
for not acting more firmly against the Taliban. 


RUSSIA’S INTERESTS. . . 

Russia has also played an important role in sup- 
plying the northern groups, especially Massoud’s 
forces. In the immediate aftermath of the Soviet 
withdrawal from Afghanistan and the breakup of 
the Soviet Union, Russia, which no longer had a 
border with Afghanistan, withdrew from the region. 
The war in newly independent Tajikistan drew Rus- 
sia back in; it provided about 25,000 troops and 
border forces to stabilize control of that country by 
the victors in the 1992-1993 civil war. 

Russia saw Pakistan’s ambitions in Afghanistan 
and Central Asia as a threat to its security sphere, 
which it now defines as the entire former Soviet 
Union. It found common interest with Iran there, 
as in the Caucasus, where Turkey and the United 
States are the main external powers. Russia pro- 
vided some support to the Rabbani-Massoud gov- 
ernment, as well as to General Dostum, in the 
interest of resisting Hikmatyar. 

Moscow and Kabul, however, had a conflict over 
the Islamic guerrillas from Tajikistan, who found 
shelter and received aid and training in the pre- 
dominantly Tajik areas of northeastern Afghanistan. 
The rise of the Taliban led Russia, Iran (where some 
exiled Tajik Islamic opposition leaders lived), and 
the Rabbani-Massoud forces to attempt to liquidate 
this problem in order to consolidate the rear bases 
of resistance to the Taliban. Joint pressures by them 
on the parties in the Tajikistan conflict led to the 
signing of a peace accord in June 1997 and the sub- 
sequent repatriation of most of the refugees and 
fighters. At the same time, Massoud was granted 
access to an air base in Kulab, home of Tajikistan’s 
Russian-supported ruling clan. There he received 
both Russian and Iranian assistance and was able to 
keep his small air force in repair. While Tajikistan 
had few resources of its own to give, it did facilitate 
the use of its territory in this way, in conjunction 
with Russia and Iran. 

Uzbekistan also supported the resistance to the 
Taliban but was more strongly attached to one 


first mission of a personal representative of the UN 
secretary general. 

During the Soviet occupation, the uN’s humani- 
tarian and development activities were politically 
polarized. The UNHCR led an effort to help the over 
3 million Afghan refugees in Pakistan in ways that 
effectively funded a rear base for the United 
States—Pakistani-Saudi effort to support the 
mujahidin. This was eventually complemented by 
cross-border “humanitarian” efforts funded by the 
United States Agency for International Development 
that aimed at building the capacity of mujahidin 
political organizations inside Afghanistan. The NGOs 
that participated in this effort largely saw themselves 
as supporters of the struggle against the Soviet occu- 
pation. Islamic NGOs provided support for Arab and 
other Muslim fighters who joined the mujahidin, 
Islamic education for refugees, and other humani- 
tarian activities. 

In 1984 the un Human Rights Com- 
mission appointed a special rapporteur 
on Afghanistan, the first such appoint- 
ment for a pro-Soviet country. His rela- 
tively frank reports were passed with 
large majorities in the commission and 
approved by the General Assembly. On 
the other side, the UN Development Pro- 
gram led a much smaller effort in Kabul 
that supported development programs 
of the Soviet-aided Afghan government. Until Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachev changed the Soviet atti- 
tude to international norms and organizations, the 
Red Cross was excluded from Afghanistan; it gained 
access in 1986. 

The political efforts of the United Nations dur- 
ing this period led to the signing on April 14, 1988, 
of the Geneva accords, which provided for the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops by February 15, 1989. Vir- 
tually none of the other elements of the accords 
were ever implemented. The United Nations essen- 
tially provided diplomatic cover for the Soviet deci- 
sion to withdraw, which was largely negotiated 
through direct bilateral channels with the United 
States. 

Until the collapse of the Soviet Union and its 
client government in Afghanistan, the UN played a 
complementary role to a United States—Soviet dia- 
logue that tried to reach agreement on an interim 
regime in Afghanistan. This process was typical of 
the period at the end of the cold war, with the 
United States and the Soviet Union attempting to 
liquidate their remaining disputes and jointly man- 
age the international system. 
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The humanitarian effort similarly tried to bridge 
gaps. Following the signing of the Geneva accords, 
a single coordinator was appointed for all humani- 
tarian efforts for Afghans in and outside Afghani- 
stan. The coordination operation, called Operation 
Salaam by the first coordinator, Sadruddin Aga 
Khan, negotiated agreements making it possible for 
humanitarian actors to cross political and military 
lines to provide assistance anywhere in Afghanistan. 

While the humanitarian operations continued, 
the political effort of the un lapsed after 1992. Polit- 
ical and strategic stakes were unclear, and human- 
itarianism emerged as an all-around response to 
state collapse, ethnic conflict, and other problems. 
Such an approach failed in Afghanistan as it did in 
Bosnia, Somalia, and elsewhere. 

In December 1993, pursuant to a resolution of 
the General Assembly, the un reestablished a polit- 
ical office, the UN Special Mission for Afghanistan 
(UNSMA). The mission languished until 
UN Secretary General Kofi Annan made 
Afghanistan a priority in July 1997 by 
appointing a high-level special envoy, 
Ambassador Lakhdar Brahimi, the for- 
mer minister of foreign affairs of Algeria 
and a long-standing un diplomat, to 
oversee the effort. 

Brahimi took over at a time when the 
situation was particularly difficult and 
complex. Since the capture of Kabul by the Taliban 
in September 1996, the Rabbani government had 
continued to hold Afghanistan’s UN seat, as no 
member state except Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, and 
the United Arab Emirates recognized the Taliban. 
Thus the un did not recognize the single group that 
controlled the largest amount of territory and pop- 
ulation, including the national capital. 

The un’s humanitarian and development pro- 
grams had their own dilemmas. The UN was 
attempting to implement a demanding kind of un 
reform in Afghanistan, including new measures 
designed to deal with the problem of working in 
stateless environments, at the same time that its very 
presence remained in constant question. The vari- 
ous UN agencies all had separate mandates and fund- 
ing sources and, without a government counterpart 
with which to develop a national plan, each agency 
and NGO pursued its own mandate independently. 
To bring some order into this chaotic situation, the 
UN began developing a “strategic framework” to set 
goals for its programs in Afghanistan and established 
a new organizational structure to assure that all 
agencies engaged in “common programming.” 
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Since then the UN has proposed three investiga- 
tive or monitoring missions. The Human Rights 
Center began to prepare to investigate both the 
mass killings of Taliban in 1997 and those by Tal- 
iban in 1998. Following an agreement in principle 
between the Taliban and uN special envoy Brahimi, 
the secretary general proposed the stationing of 
civilian observers in key locations to monitor basic 
humanitarian standards and prevent further mas- 
sacres. And the Security Council proposed an inter- 
governmental mission to investigate the killing of 
the nine Iranians. 

The political mission was put on hold. In April, 
under pressure from Pakistan’s Prime Minister 
Sharif, the Taliban agreed to negotiate in Islamabad 
with a delegation from the United Front. At the 
insistence of the Taliban, the negotiations dealt with 
the naming of a commission of ulama from all sides 
who would be responsible for resolving the conflict. 
These negotiations led to a tentative agreement on a 
nomination procedure and a cease-fire. Nonethe- 
less, all the agreements soon broke down amid 
recriminations. The Taliban stated that negotiations 
with the fragmented opposition were a waste of 
time, while the northerners argued that the Taliban 
were still intent on a military victory. Time seems 
to have proved both sides right. 

The UN continued to call attention to foreign 
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intervention as an important factor intensifying the 
conflict. The reports of the secretary general pub- 
lished in November 1997 and June 1998 spoke in 
unusually frank terms, describing supplies of arms 
and military training by foreign countries and 
explicitly questioning their sincerity in supporting 
the UN mission. Following a “Presidential State- 
ment” of the Security Council in July 1998, special 
envoy Brahimi told the press: “The fact is that this 
war cannot go on unless it receives support from 
outside. The legend that the Russians have left 
enough arms for fighting to continue for 50 years 
is just that[ —]a legend, it is not possible.” 

It would be difficult to disagree with Brahimi’s 
prognosis. According to a July 1998 press report, he 
expected “the fighting to worsen in the near future. 
He [said] UN Secretary General Kofi Annan has 
been warning the international community about 
the deteriorating situation in Afghanistan and it 
appears his worst fears are now coming true.” 

While the Taliban victory might seem to bring 
the country together, it is likely to provoke a strong 
regional reaction and spark guerrilla warfare. The 
United States missile attack, which was followed by 
attacks on UN personnel in Kabul and the sacking 
of the UN office in Jalalabad, has further reduced the 
possibility that international involvement will bring 
peace to Afghanistan. | 
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Association of Southeast Asian Nations 

Dec. 16—At the close of a 2-day summut meeting in Hanoi, the 
association announces that ıt will admit Cambodia as its 10th 
member country, Cambodia’ admission in July 1997 was 
suspended because of political instability following a coup by 
Hun Sen, who 1s now prime minister 


International Criminal Tribunal for Rwanda 

Dec. 15—In Arusha, Tanzania, the tribunal finds a former Hutu 
militia leader, Omar Serushago, guilty of genocide in the 1994 
Rwandan civil war in which Hutus killed hundreds of 
thousands of Tutsis. 


International Criminal Tribunal 

on War Crimes in the Former Yugoslavia 

Dec. 10—In the Ist UN case to focus exclusively on rape as a war 
crime, the tribunal at The Hague convicts Anto Furundzyya, a 
Bosnian Croat paramilitary chief, of 2 counts of war crimes for 
allowing a subordinate to rape a Bosnian Muslim woman mm his 
presence, Furundzija is sentenced to 10 years in prison 


Iraq Crisis 

Dec 9—The Iraqi government bans UN special commission for 
the disarmament of Iraq (Unscom) inspectors from the 
Baghdad headquarters of the ruling Baath party, saying an 
inspection of the site would violate Iraqi sovereignty, less than 
3 weeks ago President Saddam Hussein revoked his October 
31 ban on all inspections and long-term weapons monitoring 
that are part of the UN conditions that ended the 1991 Persian 
Gulf War. 

Dec 10—The New York Times reports that the chief UN arms 
inspector, Richard Butler, sent a letter to the Security Council 
yesterday in which he detailed recent acts of Iraqu 
noncooperation, including a ban on photographing bombs, 
imposed December 5, and a ban on Fnday mspections, 
imposed December 4 (Friday 1s the Muslim holy day), US 
Secretary of State Madeleme Albright says military force will be 
used 1f Iraq does not comply with the inspection regime. 

Dec. 16—Citing Iraq’ noncomphance with Unscom inspections, 
US and Bnush forces attack Iraq with fighter-bombers and 
cruise missiles; the operation, code-named Desert Fox, hopes 
to destroy Iraqi facilities for the production of weapons of 
mass destruction; the attacks are on targets in Baghdad and 
throughout the country. 

Dec 21—In Washington, a US military spokesman, General 
Anthony C. Zinni, provides a military assessment of Desert 
Fox, which ended yesterday, Zinnt says that US and Britsh 
forces hit 85% of their targets. 

Dec. 29—Iraqi Vice President Taha Yassin Ramadan says Iraqi air 
force planes will fly at will through no-flight zones ın northern 
and southern Iraq; on December 26, Iraq declared that 1t 
would fire on any aircraft ın the no-flight zones, the zones 
were established by the US and ts allies after the gulf war to 
protect minority groups (Kurds in the north, Shute Muslims in 
the south) who were under attack by Iraq forces. 

Dec 30—For the 2d time in a week, US jets attack an Iraqi 
antiaircraft battery in a no-flight zone, earlier today an Iraq 
site launched surface-to-air missiles ın the southern zone, no 
casualties are reported. 
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ALGERIA 

Dec 9—In the town of Tadjena, west of Algiers, armed men lull 
45 people m a predawn attack, the assailants are presumed to 
be Islamic insurgents, according to Western estimates, more 
than 65,000 Algenans have died in the past 7 years m violence 
related to the government’ cancellation m 1992 of general 
elections that the Islamic Salvation Front was poised to win 

Dec. 15—President Liamine Zeroual appoints Small Hamdani, a 
senator and former ambassador, as caretaker prime munister of 
a government charged with prepamng presidential elections to 
be held in April 1999; yesterday, Prime Minister Ahmed 
Ouyahia resigned under criticism that he had failed to end the 
Islamist insurgency and improve the country’s economy. 


ANGOLA 

Dec 7—The rebel National Union for the Total Independence of 
Angola (UNITA) says government forces today attacked 2 
rebel strongholds in the central-western cities of Andulo and 
Bailundo, ın breach of the 1994 Lusaka peace treaty ending the 
country’s civil war. 

Dec 9—UNITA says its troops have beaten back the 
government’ air and ground offensive on Andulo and 
Bailundo, and that government troops are retreating toward 
the nearby central city of Kuito. 

Dec. 15—UNITA rebels seize Kuito and cut off road, ar, and rail 
lines, threatening a humanitarian crisis for the tens of 
thousands of refugees in the city, a UN worker says that up to 
9,000 Angolans displaced m the recent fighting have entered 
Kuto, bringing the number of refugees ın the city to more 
than 80,000. 

Dec. 27—A spokesman for the UN, Hamadoun Touré, says that 
Angolan state radio has accused UNITA of shoonng down a 
UN-chartered plane carrying 14 people 2 days ago. 


ARGENTINA 

Dec 16—Presidents Carlos Saúl Menem of Argentina and 
Eduardo Fre1 of Chile sign a treaty ending a decades-old 
border dispute involving a 950-square-mule ice field in the 
Patagonia region. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

Dec. 2—NATO forces arrest Bosnian Serb Major General Radislav 
Krstic in the American sector in northeast Bosnia; Krstic has 
been charged by the International Criminal Tribunal on War 
Crumes ın the Former Yugoslavia with genocide and other 
crimes against humanity for his role in the Bosman Serb attack 
on the eastern town of Srebrenica m 1995, which he 1s thought 
to have directed; ın that attack Bosnian Serb forces massacred 
an estimated 7,000 Bosman Muslim men 


CAMBODIA 

Dec. 5—The New York Times reports that Prime Minister Hun 
Sen's newly installed coalitton government has been given 
Cambodia's seat in the UN General Assembly, the seat had 
been vacant since September 1997, 2 months after Hun Sen 
ousted his co-prime mmister, Prince Norodom Rananddh, in a 
coup, Ranariddh is now a junior coalition partner 

Several hundred Khmer Rouge rebels surrender in a 

ceremony billed by the government as the end of the 
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Communist guernlla movement, 3 top guerrilla leaders—Ta 
Mok, Nuon Chea, and Khieu Samphan—remain at large; more 
than 1 million people died under Khmer Rouge rule between 
1975 and 1979, 

Dec. 26-—The government says Khieu Samphan and Nuon Chea, 
2 of the last 3 longtime aides of the late Khmer Rouge leader 
Pol Pot, have emerged from hiding ın the jungle and have 
pledged allegiance to the government. 

Dec. 28—Hun Sen says Khieu Samphan and Nuon Chea should 
be welcomed back into Cambodian society and that a tnal for 
crimes against humanity would only open old wounds 

Dec. 29—At a news conference in Phnom Penh, Khieu Samphan 
vaguely apologizes for the suffering the Khmer Rouge caused 
the Cambodian people, but says it is umportant to “let bygones 
be bygones”, he and Nuon Chea were welcomed today by Hun 
Sen and given lodging at a luxury hotel by the defense 
munistry. 


CHINA 


Dec. 8—Police arrest 2 democracy advocates, Zhang Baoqin and 
Liu Xianbin, the arrests bring to at least 10 the number of 
dissidents detained in a crackdown on a fledgling opposition 
party, the China Democracy Party (CDP), that began 
November 30 with the detention of well-known dissidents Xu 
Wenli and Qin Yongmin. 

Dec 20—The government releases prominent labor activist and 
novelist Liu Nianchun and sends him and his family into exile 
in the US; Liu, who suffers from poor health and was 
reportedly beaten while in detention, was sentenced without 
trial in 1995 to 3 years ın a labor camp for calling for an 
official reevaluation of the 1989 Tiananmen protests; his term 
was later extended. 

Dec, 21—Alter a half-day trial, a court ın Beng convicts Xu 
Wenli of “subversion of state power” for helping to organize 
the CDP and calling for independent labor unions, Xu 1s 
sentenced to 13 years in prison 

A court in Hangzhou sentences CDP founder Wang Youcai 
to 11 years ın prison for subversion. 

Dec. 22—Veteran democracy advocate Qin Yongmin 1s sentenced 
in Wuhan to 12 years in prison for subversion. 

Dec. 27—A court in the town of Huarhua City, in Hunan 
province, sentences Zhang Shanguang to 10 years in prison for 
“illegally providing intelligence to hostile foreign 
organizations” by giving a phone interview earlier this year to 
the US-financed Radio Free Asia in which he discussed farmer 
protests in China, Zhang, who previously spent 7 years in 
prison for organizing an independent labor union, formed a 
group earlier this year to protect laid-off workers, 

Dec. 29—-Officials sentence Zhang Lin and Wei Quanbao to 3 
years ın a labor camp for allegedly hiring prostitutes and 
evading the border police; the 2 men, longnme dissidents based 
recently ın New York, had illegally entered China in the hope 
of working with the CDP but were arrested on November 12. 


CONGO 

Dec. 15—Congolese rebel leader Ernest Wamba dia Wamba says 
rebel forces downed 2 Zimbabwean military helicopters and 
killed 45 Zimbabwean soldiers on December 12 and 13 in the 
southeastern town of Kabalo; Zimbabwean officials say they 
lost 1 helicopter and killed 80 rebels ın the fighting, 
Zimbabwean troops are fighting m support of Congo President 
Laurent Kabila’ effort to put down the rebellion, which began 
in August 


CYPRUS 


Dec. 29—President Glatcos Clendes cancels plans to deploy S- 
300 anuaurcraft missiles purchased from Russia in 1997; the 
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purchase had raised tensions with Turkey and also on the 
island, which has been divided into a Greek Cypriot south and 
a Turkish-occupied north since Turkey invaded in 1974 


ETHIOPIA 


Dec. 27—The government releases opposition leader Asrat 
Woldeyes, head of the All-Amhara Peoples Party, for medical 
treatment in the US; Asrat was jailed in 1994. 


FRANCE 

Dec. 4—In Saint-Malo, France, British Prime Minister Tony Blair 
and French President Jacques Chirac agree that the 15-nation 
EU should be able to conduct military actions without the US 
and other NATO allies. 


GABON 

Dec 9—Results of yesterdays presidential election show that 
Omar Bongo, the country’s ruler for the past 31 years, has won 
reelection for 7 more years, taking 66% of the vote 


GUATEMALA 

Dec. 1—A court sentences 3 former pro-government fighters to 
death for their role in the March 13, 1982, massacre of 130 
civilians, their convictions were the Ist for war crimes m 
Guatemala’ 36-year civil war, which ended in 1996. 


GUINEA 


Dec. 17—Results of the December 14 presidential electron show 
that President Lansana Conte, who seized power in a coup 14 
years ago, has won reelection to a 7-year term with 54% of the 
vote, opposition parties charge that the election, the 2d since 
the country gained independence ın 1958, was not free and 
fair. 


Ham 

Dec. 17—The lower house of parliament approves the 
nomination of Jacques-Edouard Alexis as prime minister; 
yesterday the senate approved the nomination; Alexis, the 4th 
candidate President René Préval has proposed since Rosny 
Smarth resigned as prime minister ın June 1997, must present 
a cabinet and a general policy outline to parliament before he 
can take office. 


INDIA 

Dec. 28—Prime Minister Atal Bihan Vajpayee and Sri Lankan 
President Chandnka Kumaratunga sign a free-trade agreement 
that will eliminate tariffs between the 2 countries over the next 
3 years. 

Dec. 31—In the 10th reported attack on Christians since 
December 25, mobs set fire to a Catholic prayer hall in Guyurat 
State, Injuring 4 nuns and 2 priests; the attacks have been 
attributed to militant Hindus. 


INDONESIA 


Dec. 3—The government sets elections for a new House of 
Representatives for June 7 and announces that the Peoples 
Consultative Assembly, the highest legislative body, will 
convene on August 29 to elect a new president; students have 
protested almost daily ın Jakarta to pressure President B. J 
Habibie to accelerate democratic reforms, soldiers and police 
killed 16 students ın a clash during protests last month. 

Dec. 17—Some 4,000 students clash with security forces outside 
the parliament building in Jakarta; scores of students and 14 
soldiers and police officers are wounded. 
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IRAN 

Dec. 31—In Tehran, about 2,000 protesters marking the 
November killing of dissident writer Dariush Foruhar and his 
wife, Parvaneh, clash with hundreds of hard-line conservative 
militants outside Fakhr mosque, riot police quickly break up 
the fighting and no one 1s seriously injured, the Foruhars were 
2 of 5 dissidents critical of hard-line clergymen killed ın the 
past 2 months. 


ISRAEL 

Dec. 21—The Knesset votes, 81 to 39, to dissolve Prime Minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu’ government, 2 years before its term was 
to have expired; new elections are to be held sometime 
between March and May 1999; Netanyahus right-wing 
governing coalition has fallen apart since he signed the 
October 1998 Wye accords with the Palestinian Authority; on 
December 15, Netanyahu froze the accords when he 
disregarded the agreements timetable and refused to turn over 
a piece of West Bank territory to Palestinian control 


ITALY 

Dec 16—An appeals court frees Abdullah Ocalan, a Kurdish 
guerrilla leader arrested last month, from house arrest, Prime 
Minister Massimo D’Alema says Ocalan, the head of the 
Kurdistan Workers Party, which ıs fighting for an independent 
Kurdish state in southeastern Turkey, will be kept under police 
surveillance 


KOREA, NORTH 

Dec. 10—The New York Times reports that a recent study by the 
World Food Program and other international aid groups—the 
lst scientific nutmtonal survey conducted in North Korea— 
found that 62% of children under age 7 suffer from stunted 
growth because of malnutrition; North Korea has experienced 
5 years of severe food shortages, due primarily to poor harvests 
and the collapse of food imports from the former Soviet Union. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

Dec. 9-—The government announces that it will immediately 
repay nearly $3 billion in emergency IMF loans made during 
the country’s economic crisis last year, the IMF-led bailout 
package for South Korea totaled $58 billion. 

Dec 18—South Korean naval forces pursue and sink a North 
Korean half-submarine deep in South Korean waters after 
spotting ıt near the town of Yosu, on South Korea's southern 
coast 


KYRGYZSTAN 

Dec. 23—President Askar Akayev dismisses his entire 9-month- 
old cabinet, accusing 1ts members of failing to deal with the 
country’s economic crisis 


LATVIA 

Dec. 17—Parliament votes, 82 to 1, to approve Latvias 
membership ın the World Trade Organization (WTO), on 
October 14, Latvia and Kyrgyzstan became the 1st former 
Soviet republics to join the WTO. 


Mexico 

Dec. 18—Lieutenant Colonel Hidelgardo Bacilio Gómez, an army 
surgeon, leads about 50 soldiers ın a protest march ın Mexico 
City to denounce government economic policies, civilian 
control of the military, and alleged abuses of military 
personnels human rights by military courts. 


MONGOLIA 

Dec. 9 —Parliament approves Ulan Bator Mayor Janlavun 
Narantsatsralt as prime minister, ending a 7-month political 
crisis 


NIGERIA 

Dec 8—Results of the December 5 nationwide local elections 
show that the People’s Democratic Party, made up of 
opponents of the former military regime of General Sani 
Abacha, has won control of most of the 774 municipal 
governments that were being contested. 


PAKISTAN 

Dec. 19—Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif says the US has agreed to 
pay Palastan $466 9 million as reimbursement for 28 F-16 
fighter planes that Pakistan paid for ın 1989 but never 
received, the US cut off all military ard to the country mn 1990 
to protest its efforts to develop nuclear weapons, New Zealand 
has agreed to lease or buy the planes 


PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY 

Dec. 9—In the West Bank, at least 27 protesters are shot and 
wounded and 1 is killed when fired on by Israeli soldiers 
during demonstrations marking the 11th anniversary of the 
Palestinian intfada. 

Dec. 14—In Gaza, the Palestinian National Council votes to 
amend the Palestine Liberation Organization’ charter and 
remove any clauses calling for the destruction of Israel, the vote 
was attended by US President Bill Clinton, who is making the 
1st visit of an American president to the Palestinian Authority. 

Dec 23—President Yasir Arafat orders the release from house 
arrest of the spintual leader of the militant Islamic group 
Hamas, Sheikh Ahmed Yassin, Yassin was placed under arrest 
October 29 after Hamas members attempted a suicide 
bombing on a school bus carrying Israeli children 


RUSSIA 

Dec. 7—President Bons Yeltsin dismisses 4 of his top aides, 
including the head of presidential administration, Valentin 
Yumashev, Yeltsin appoints Nikolai Bordyuzha, secretary of the 
country’s security council and a former chief of the federal 
border guards, to replace Yumashev, Bordyuzha will retain his 
secunty council position, Yeltsin also says that the heads of the 
federal justice ministry and tax collection agency are to begin 
reporting directly to him instead of to Pnme Minister Yevgeni 
Primakov. 

Dec. 24—The supreme Islamic court of the Chechen republic 
suspends the Chechen parliament but allows President Aslan 
Maskhadov to keep his positon; the court says the parlament 
does not “conform to the standards of the shana,” or Islamic 
law 


SIERRA LEONE 

Dec 19—Rebels capture Koidu, a city in the diamond-mining 
region ın the eastern part of the country, after defeaung troops 
of the Nigerian-led West African peacekeeping force 
(Ecomog), ın February 1998 Ecomog ousted the rebel 
government led by Johnny Koroma 

Dec. 27—Near the northern town of Maken1, 50 rebels are killed 
when Nigenan jets bomb their positions, yesterday, Ecomog 
drove rebel forces out of Maken: into surrounding villages, the 
rebels had attacked the town 4 days ago. 


SINGAPORE 
Dec 31—Police say Chee Soon Juan, the head of the opposition 
Singapore Democratic Party, will be prosecuted for holding a 


public rally 2 days ago without a permit; Chee has said he 
went ahead with the rally after the authorities repeatedly 
delayed or refused his requests for a permit. 


SUDAN 

Dec. 9—President Omar Hassan al-Bashir signs a law restonng a 
multiparty system of government; opposition parties say they 
will not register under the new law, which only permits 
“political associations”, Bashir dismantled democracy in Sudan 
when he led a military coup 9 years ago 


TAIWAN 

Dec 5—Ma Yin-jeou of the Nationalist Party (Kuomintang) 
unseats Taipei Mayor Chen Shui-bian of the pro-mdependence 
Democratic Progressive Party ın elections today, taking 51% of 
the vote to Chen's 46%, the long-governing Nationalists, who 
favor eventual reunification with China, also won control of 
the national legislature, taking 123 of 225 seats. 


TURKEY 

Dec 2—President Suleyman Demirel asks former Prime Minister 
Bulent Ecevit, the head of the Democratic Left Party, to form a 
government; Prime Minister Mesut Yilmaz’ government lost a 
confidence vote 1 week ago over allegations of corruption. 

Dec. 19—Ecevit abandons his efforts to form a government, 
citing his failure to secure the backing of former Prime 
Minister Tansu Caller. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 

Dec. 9-—Home Secretary Jack Straw rules that a Spamsh 
extradition request for former Chilean military ruler Augusto 
Pinochet can go forward, Chile withdraws its ambassador from 
London in protest, Pinochet was arrested in London on 
October 16 at the request of Spanish judge Baltasar Garzón, 
who has charged the general with commitung genocide, 
crimes against humanity, torture, and other offenses durmg his 
17-year rule in Chile that began with a 1973 coup. 

Dec 17—The Law Lords, who function as England's highest 
court, void their November 25 ruling denying Pinochet 
immunity from arrest as a former head of state, citing the 
possibilty of bias in the ruling; the Lords cited the failure of 
Lord Hoffmann, the judge who cast the deciding vote ın the 
November ruling, to declare his association with the human 
rights group Amnesty International, a participant in the case; 
the case will receive a new hearing next month. 

The government announces that 1t will relax the arms 
embargo 1t imposed on Argentina after the Falkland Islands 
war of 1982, 


UNITED STATES 

Dec 13—In a referendum ın Puerto Rico today, 50.2% of the 
electorate chooses the ballots “none of the above” option in a 
protest vote that mamntarns the islands current commonwealth 
relationship with the US; “statehood” won 46.5% of the vote, 
“independence” 2.5%, and “commonwealth” and “free 
association” each received less than 1%; turnout was 71.1%. 

Dec. 19—The House of Representatives votes to adopt 2 of 4 
articles of impeachment agaist President Bill Clinton, the 1st 
article, approved by a vote of 228 to 206, charges that Clinton 
committed perjury before a federal grand jury when he denied 
having an affair with White House intern Monica Lewinsky 
from 1995 to 1997, the other adopted article, approved by a 
vote of 221 to 212, accuses the president of obstruction of 
justice in alleged attempts to cover up his affair with Lewinsky 
by inducing her and others to he about it; the Senate 1s to 
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conduct a trial of the president in which a 2/3 majority vote is 
required for conviction. 


VENEZUELA 


Dec 6—In elections today, former paratrooper and failed 1992 
coup leader Hugo Chavez of the Patriotic Pole Party wins the 
presidency with 56% of the vote to 40% for Henrique Salas 
Rómer, who was backed by a coalition including the 2 
tradiuonally dominant parties, Democratic Action and Copei; 
Chavez capitalized on widespread discontent with government 
corruption. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Serbia 

Dec. 3—Yugoslav border guards kill 8 ethnic Albanians in a 
shoot-out near Pnzren, on Kosovo province’ border with 
Albania; the incident is the worst violence since October, when 
a cease-fire brought a halt to fighting pitting Yugoslav and 
Serbian troops and police against the ethnic Albaruan guemlla 
Kosovo Liberation Army (UCK) 

Dec. 24—Serbian forces, including more than 40 armored 
vehicles and tanks, attack UCK rebels near the northern town 
of Podujevo and are beaten back, at least 9 people are killed 
and 2 wounded; the federal government announced a major 
security sweep on December 21 after the Serbian mayor of 
Kosovo Polje was killed. E 
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PERSPECTIVES 


ON VICTIMS AND VICTIMHOOD: THE IRAQI CASE 


IN CONDITIONS like those that pre- 
vail in a Middle East torn apart by 
civil wars, revolutions, intifadas, 
individual and state terrorist 
actions, and nationalist totalitari- 
anism, the temptation is great to 
identify with victims of gross 
abuse, as I have tried to do in my 
work. One needs some kind of 
moral reassurance, some handle 
on the hellishness of the world, in 
circumstances where God and 
religion are undeniably absent (at 
least for me). The alternative to 
identifying with the victim is a 
descent into the nausea of misan- 
thropy and self-hatred, about 
whose destructive possibilities 
this century has taught us every- 
thing we need to know. The dan- 
ger in such identification is that it 
can lead to a diminution in one’s 
critical faculties, one’s feel for the 
reality of the world. 

I made this point in Cruelty 
and Silence in relation to those 
fellow Arab and “pto-Arab” intel- 
lectuals who so idealized Pales- 
tinian victimhood that they 
became blinded to the nature of 
the regime in Iraq. Hence the 
positions they took during the 
gulf crisis, which ended up serv- 
ing the interests of the Iraqi dic- 
tator at a historic turning point in 
the region’s fortunes. Feelings 
were hurt; positions in the aca- 
demic pecking order were threat- 
ened; and friendships that went 
back decades were shattered. 


Excerpted from the new introduction to 
Republic of Fear: The Politics of Mod- 
ern Iraq (Berkeley: University of Calt- 
fornia Press, 1998), which the Iraqi- 
born author Kanan Makiya originally 
wrote under the pseudonym Samir al- 


Khalil. Reprinted with permission. 


A 


KANAN MAKIYA 


Looking back on the debris of it 
all, what I am now trying to say is 
that the all-too-human mistake 
we might have fallen into—those 
whom I criticized in Cruelty and 
Silence and myself, each in our 
different ways—was that of 
allowing ourselves to believe that 
there is something morally 
redeeming in the quality of vic- 
timhood itself. 

There isn’t. The very opposite 
is likely to be the case: the victims 
of cruelty and injustice are not 
only no better than their tormen- 
tors; they are more often than not 
just waiting to change places with 
them. That has been the experi- 
ence of Israelis, particularly since 
they became an occupying power 
in 1967, and it has been the 
experience of Palestinians and 
Kurds under self-rule in recent 
years. Human rights abuses are 
growing steadily under the new 
National Authority in Gaza 
(including “official” murders of 
Palestinians thought to be “dis- 
honoring” their Palestinianhood 
by selling land to Jews), and they 
have grown in northern Iraq ever 
since the outbreak of fighting 
between Kurdish factions in May 
1994 (culminating in Massoud 
Barzani’s invitation to Saddam 
Hussein to enter Erbil, the seat of 
the Kurdish parliament since 
1992). 

Writers like myself, or those 
whom I criticized in Cruelty and 
Silence, turn to victimhood as a 
way out of our own helplessness 
before what Judith Shklar called 
“the density of evil.” But victim- 
hood is not a quality; it is a con- 
dition. Invariably it is a condition 
that diminishes both the victims 
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and us who have not been hurt, 
but who write, and who make 
mistakes when we are consumed 
with outrage or shame. The dan- 
ger is that one tends to forget, in 
such a charged emotional climate, 
that in a region like the Middle 
East victimhood is a condition 
that may very well have touched 
everybody, including the victim- 
izers. 

Victims and victimizers change 
places with the greatest of ease It 
has happened often enough in 
the history of the Middle East. 
Ordinary people who are living 
the experience inside Iraq under- 
stand this (even if nationalist 
intellectuals sitting outside don't). 
And they draw reasonable politi- 
cal conclusions from that under- 
standing, seeking to avoid at any 
cost the drama of endlessly recip- 
rocating cruelties into which they 
fear they will inexorably be 
drawn. 

The experience of cruelty, of 
seeing into the bottom of the 
abyss, can turn those who inflict 
it or who are subjected to it in on 
themselves, or it can help them 
reach outward in the urge to 
remake and affirm life. Such an 
affirmation extends civility into 
the very same world of cruel facts 
that act constantly to dismantle 
it. In itself, of course, cruelty 
does not guarantee anything, 
least of all the emergence of 
something like forgiveness or tol- 
eration. But the possibility exists 
of allowing it to open a window 
otherwise closed to us, a window 
through which to consider 
changing the rules by which our 
lives are organized by those with 
power over us. E 
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Regional & Country Complete Sets 





Current History is now offering a complete 
set of issues on the following countnes 


and regions Only US$19 95 per set 
The Soviet Union 

1 - (1980-83) 3 - (1988-91) 

2 - (1984-87) 

Russia and Eurasia 

4 - (1992-95) 

Africa 

5 - (1980-83) 7 - (1988-91) 

6 - (1984-87) 7A - (1993-95) 


India and South Asia 

8 - (1982, '86, '89, '92) 

Southeast Asia 

9 - (1980, '83, '84, '87, 90) 

The Middle East 

10 - (1980, '81,'84,'87) 11A- (1992-95) 
11 - (1988-91) 

South America 

12 - (1986-89, '91) 

Latin Ámerica 

13 - (1980-82, 84) , 

13A 4(1990, '94, '95) 

Europe ` , 

14 - West (1981, '82, °84, '86, '88) 

15 - East (1981, '82, '85, 87, '89) 

16 - (1990-94) 3 
China ,- 

17 - (1980-83) 
18 - (1984-87) 
Canada 

20 - (1980, '84, ’88, '91) 
Japan 

21 - (1983, '85, '88, 91) 
Mexico 

22 - (1981, '83, '87, 93) 
Central America 

23 - (1986, '87, '88, '91) 


19 - (1988-91) 
19A - (1992-95) 
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| Please send me the information I have 
indicated below, in the quantities 
marked. 
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For American Express, Visa ar Mastercard onda 
call toll free, 1-800-726-4464 (Sam - 5pm EST - 
weekdays in the US) 


orders, US$7 75 for Canadian orders (price 
includes GST) All prices are good only on new 
products ordered directly from the publisher Bulk 


` subscnphon prices are based on a single mailing 
address for all issues ordered ' E 
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Current History on Audiocassettes 


Vol. 1: “The Disintegranon 
' of the Soviet Union” 


Vol 2. “China Rising 
A Superpower Awakes” 


Vol 3: “The Fundamentalist Challenge 
in the Middle East” 


Vol. 4. “Laun Amenca Open for Business?” 
Vol. 5. “The Cold War Beginnings” 

Vol 6: “The Pacific Century?” 

Vol. 7: “The Global Economy” 

All Audtocassette Senes tapes are US$9 95 each 


Issues Available in Bulk or Single Copy 


Take advantage of Current History’s 
consistent excellence in covering the world. = ; 
by ordering one of the following special products; =`" 
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Current History Binders 


A sturdy, hardcover binder will protect | 


Current History for permanent 


reference The easy-to-use binder holds 


a year of Current History securely m 


place over flexible steel rods. US$10 95 


Call and place your order TOLL FREE, 
1-800-726-4464 


(Pam - 5pm EST - weekdays, in the US) 
For Amencan Express, Visa, or Mastercard orders 


Visit Current History on the Web: 
www.currenthistory.com 
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; Curent History offers special discounts for orders of 10 or more copies of the same issue, 
and for 10 or more subscriptions mailed to the same address 


- Available from the 1998-1999 Series 


_ 9/98 - China 
10/98 - Russia and Eurasia 
11/98 - The Global Economy 
12/98 - Asia 
1/99 - 85th Anniversary Issue 
j War and Peace, 1914-1999 
: 2/99 - The Middle Fast 
3/99 - Laun America 
' 4/99 - Europe 
5/99 - Africa 
Quantity Discount Price: 
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10 or more copies of the same issue; 
US$3 50 per copy — a savings of more than 
30% (single-copy price $5 25) 

’ Copies more than five years old 

' US$6 00 per copy 


' Quantity Subscription Price: 
. 10 or more subscnptions mailed to the 
` same address US$24 75 per subscnpuon 


Magazine subscriptions 

O One-year subscription (9 issues) US$33 00 

O Two-year subscnption (18 issues)US$61 00 

Ol Three-year subscnpuon (27 issues)US$91 00 

O 10 or more subscnptions to one address 

Send me ___subscniptions at US$24 75 each 

Audiocassettes (US$9 95 each) 

O Vol 1 “The Disintegration of the Soviet Union” 

O Vol 2 “China Rising A Superpower Awakes” 

O Vol 3 “The Fundamentalist Challenge in 
the Middle East” 

O Vol 4 “Latin America Open for Business?” 

O Vol 5 “The Cold War Beginnings” * - 

O Vol 6 “The Pacific Century?” 


- O Vol 7 “The Global Economy” 


Binders 7 
O Current History Binders US$10 95 each 
Please send me binders 
Current History Index . 

O A bound author-subyect index of Current 
History issues between 1980 and 1995 15 now 
available 
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12/07 - Asia 
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11/96 - Global Security 
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